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LILIAN'S PENANCE. 



CHAPTER L 

MORE FRIGHTENED THAN HURT. 

IF it had ever been Racy Gascoigne's purpose 
to so make use of her acquaintance with 
her friend's secret as to endanger, at least, if 
not break off the "splendid match" winch 
Lilian was about to make, that purpose was, 
even before the setting forth homewards of the 
equestrian party, altogether abandoned, flora- 
tia had quite sufficient discrimination to per- 
ceive that from such a quarrel with Lilian 
Wynter as must of necessity follow on any act 
of treachery on her part, the denouncer could 
hope to " suck no advantage " whatever. Sir 
Herbert, who did entertain (for the strongest 
VOL. IT. "B 
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men have, as we all know, their vulnerable 
points) some kindly feelings now towards the 
woman who had not been deterred by conven- 
tional laws, or by any false or foolish delicacy, 
from owning that she loved him, would cer- 
tainly — at least, so Miss Gascoigne had the 
sense to remind herself — ^not feel more amiably 
disposed towards her, should she have been 
mainly instrumental in rudely disturbing the 
dream of his life. But as Lilian's husband, and 
once fairly settled down in his stirrups as a 
" family man," Racy felt persuaded that not 
only would Sir Herbert always be ready to 
open to her his hospitable doors, but that she 
could obtain, by certain arts in which she was 
an adept, a very useful and abiding influence 
over him. 

And also — a fact which was still more certain 
— over Lilian. Racy did not quite go the length 
of saying to herself that the possession of silly 
Lilian's secret would be a mine of wealth to her 
who held it ; but nevertheless the thought was 
there — there, in that " unholy of unholies," the 
" naked human heart," which only God can see 
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into ; whilst also, in its dark recesses — too dark, 
let us hope, for even that heart's owner to sus- 
pect their existence — there lay hidden, ready, 
when passion should be roused to fever-heat, to 
spring into active life, the germs of still more 
baleful seeds. 

And thus it fell about that, not unwisely, I 
think, Horatia Gascoigne decided on, for the 
present, at least, putting a bridle on her tongue. 
Her strength of will was considerable, and her 
powers of acting great ; nevertheless, when, side 
by side with Herbert Arundel, she rode away 
firom Holmesdale, she almost (with fear and 
trembling) felt that the first words which she 
would be called upon to utter must, so heavy, 
though not unexpected, was the blow by which 
she had been stricken, be heralded by a flood 
of tears. 

But, to take a weather comparison, even as 

** Strong gales 
Hold BwoUen clouds from raining," 

so did the very force of poor Racy's feelings 
help to save her from the disaster of making a 
fool of herself. Anticipation, too, whether of 

b2 



4 LILIAN'S PENANCE. 

pain or pleasure, of the force of antagonistic 
circumstances, or of difficulties to be overcome, 
is always given to exaggeration. Mystery, as 
George Eliot somewhere says, is more powerful 
than fact ; and how often do we, ingenious self- 
tormentors, make up our little minds before- 
hand to be miserable, and discover later, to our 
infinite comfort, that we have disquieted our- 
selves in vain ? How frequently, too, do we^ 
after dreading on our own parts some incon- 
venient display of nerves or feelings, find our- 
selves, to our relief, and even wonder, talking 
in every-day. tones, and with unhurrying pulses, 
on subjects which we had before tremblingly 
believed would have had the effect of sending 
our blood betrayingly to our cheeks, and caus- 
ing us to be (simply for the reason that we 
could evidently feel) a laughing-stock unto 
many I 

" 1 should like to be able to praise Firefly's 
jumping powers when 1 go back," were Racy's 
first words, after they had left the lodge gates 
behind them, to Sir Herbert. " General Beck- 
ett will be sure to ask me about her perform- 
ances, and I shall feel so like a muff if I can 
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tell him nothing more than that we walked and 
trotted along the turnpike road." 

" We can vary it, if you like, by taking the 
first turn to the left. You might even * throw 
a lep' or two, as the Irish say, if you like, 
though I don't advise you to do so. There arer 
fencers and fencers ; besides, you would find it 
awkward, and hardly safe without a crutch." 

They ride on for some fifty yards in silence ; 
then the " turn to the left " is taken, and for a 
short distance single file is the order of march. 

*.• How unsociable I" exclaims Racy over her 
shoulder. " Are the rest coming t Oh I I see. 
Lilian is last but one. Is it in the programme," 
laughing, " that we are to go on long in this 
lively wayt" 

" Not a moment longer than you find agree- 
able," he answers in the meantime. " There is 
a five-barred gate just a-head." 

^' And a delicious common. Not a goosy one, 
though. We can have a nice little canter here ; 
but. Sir Herbert," flashing on him a pair of 
liquid-brown eyes, which few women better 
knew how to use, " tell me first — ^it is true, is 
it nott — ^but I feel that I have guessed right ; 
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you have proposed, as I knew you would, to 
Lilian?" 

A smile flits across bis serious face, as, with 
his heart full of the abounding happiness which, 
for the nonce, makes a grave man gay, he says 
playfully, 

" Bight, prophetess 1 I am about to ad- 
venture my barque — a * frail ' one is, I believe, 
the right and poetical thing to say — upon the 
sea of matrimony. I am late in putting off, 
but perhaps my chances of coming safe to port 
are none the worse for that. In a very little 
more than three years I shall be forty — ^a mid- 
dle-aged man 1 Almost too old for such a young 
wife as Lilian ; but if she does not think so, God 
bless her I" 

" She is not likely to," murmurs Racy over 
her horse's mane ; and then, feeling that she is 
probably expected to say something that may 
sound congratulatory, she adds — " I hope you 
will be happy — I think you will, and I am sure 
that Lilian ought to be." 

" Let us trust, then," smiling, " that she will 
do her duty. There would perhaps have been 
a better chance for her, poor child, if she were 
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twenty-nine instead of nineteen ; but, as I said 
before, if she is willing to run the risk, all that 
is left for me is to thank God that she is so 
brave, and to strive, as He knows I will, do, 
that she may never have reason to regret that 
her husband is old enough, or nearly so, to be 
her father." 

He spoke reverently, and with a meeker heart 
than often beat within Herbert Arundel's broad 
breast. His words, too, were not of a kind 
that could be responded to lightly, or in a jest- 
ing spirit, and Racy, with a rather subduing 
sense upon her that her companion had (un- 
consciously, perhaps, for religion was very de- 
cidedly latent as yet in Arundel's mind, and 
only faintly traceable, as a motive, in his con- 
duct) given voice to something that was very 
like a prayer, felt the advisability of, for more 
reasons than one, evidencing sympathy with his 
frame of mind. 

" My own age to a year 1" she had said to 
herself, when the startling words "nine-and- 
twenty" escaped Sir Herbert's lips. "How 
odd that he should have chanced upon it 1" 
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And then, although she had now become per- 
fectly well aware that for her to be made Lady 
Arundel was as much " oflf the cards " as that 
she should, by some extraordinary ^u£«, succeed 
in " catching " that most tremendously wealthy 
autocrat, the Monarch of the Celestial Empire, 
Racy sedulously forbore to betray by word or 
look her consciousness that her own age had 
just been hit off by Sir Herbert to a twelve- 
month. 

At that moment, as ill-luck would have it, 
Miss Gascoigne's desire to cover by a change of 
subjec1> and ideas her own " awkwardness," was 
seconded by the appearance, within fifty yards 
of the above-named tempting hurdle (just the 
right height for a not timid lady-rider to take 
in a canter), and this hurdle Racy, eager (for 
she could ride, if she could do nothing else, bet- 
ter, she thought, than Lilian) de se /aire valoir 
in Sir Herbert's sight, whipped " fresh " Firefly 
bravely at. 

" Take care 1" loudly exclaimed Herbert, who, 
like most men of thought and feeling, had an 
intense dread of seeing women run equestrian 
risks. "For God's sake mind what you are 
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about !" But almost before the last words were 
out of his mouth, Firefly, probably not seeing 
any reason to the contrary, had obeyed orders, 
taking, that most difficult thing to sit, namely, 
a " buck-jump," and, just as Herbert had anti- 
cipated, there was an empty saddle where, a 
moment before, there had been as " wild and 
wayward " a young woman as ever took bridle 
in her hand. 

Fortunately for herself, although whether 
the softness of her fall will be eventually deemed 
" lucky" as regards the other leading characters 
in this story, is more than doubtfal. Miss Gas- 
coigne had been pitched neither on stony ground 
nor on her head ; but albeit she had fallen on 
mud, a state of things which did not improve 
her personal appearance, the shock which the 
poor girl had received was so great that, when 
Herbert lifted her in his strong arms from the 
ground, her limbs hung helplessly, and she 
seemed almost in a state of unconsciousness. 

With hands trembling agitatedly, but never- 
theless doing her best to be useful, Lilian, who 
has sprung from Moloch's back, leaving that 
spirited animal to his own devices, unties the 
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small cravat, and loosens the linen collar that 
encircles her friend's slender throat. 

" Her heart beats a little, I think," she says, 
in an inquiring whisper to Arundel, who has 
placed, after giving orders to his servant to ride 
in hot haste for medical help, his burden against 
a bank, " and there is," with a little shudder, 
"no blood, thank Godl Poor darling! how 
white she is !" and Lilian, unused to the sights 
which suffering humanity, in some of its many 
phases, presents, turns away, distressed and 
frightened, fi'om the aspect of the death-pale 
face and the half-closed lids, exposing only the 
gleaming white of the unseeing eyes. 

" Concussion of the brain !" — " How awful !" 
— "Do you think she'll diet" Such are the 
whispered comments which, during the first few 
moments, pass from lip to lip amongst Horatia 
Oascoigne's acquaintances. But they are soon 
(not, however, that their anxiety has tried their 
sensitive natures much) re-assured, for the dull 
brown eyes open languidly, and seeing only Sir 
Herbert (who, sorely troubled in his mind, as 
manly men are apt to be at the sight of a wo- 
man's sufferings, is leaning over the half-reclin- 
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ing figure, watching eagerly for a first symptom 
of returning animation), Racy gazes, with a 
kind of bewildered ecstasy, into his face. 

** I wish I had died 1 — death would have been 
sweet now," she murmurs ; on hearing which 
plaintive assertions. Sir Herbert, terribly alarm- 
ed — and this time, it is to be feared, not wholly 
on the lady's account — withdraws his support- 
ing arm, a movement which is followed by a 
re-assuring symptom on the patient's part — the 
symptom, that is to say, of putting up a languid 
hand to ascertain whether the tresses, not all 
her own, as, indeed, what young woman's are 
in these our days t — which had set so trimly an 
hour ago beneath her tumbled-off tall hat, are 
in their proper places. The action might not, 
to a man's perceptions, mean much, but the 
ladies present were not slow to gather from it 
the conclusion that the hour for Miss Gascoigne 
to bid farewell to worldly vanities was not yet 
come. 

" I wonder what poor Racy meant by saying 
she wished she had died I" is Lilian's first re- 
mark to Herbert, when, two hours later, they 
two are riding slowly, side by side, up the avenue 
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to Elmhurst. " I always fancied she enjoyed 
life so much," 

He is a bad dissembler, but nevertheless tries, 
in that blundering way common to frank and 
unschepaing characters, to play a part in which 
nature never intended him to be a performer. 

*' Poor woman ! She was * bothered,' I sup- 
pose, * enthirely,* as the Irish say, by the tumble. 
And upon my soul, I don't wonder at it ! She 
was shot up from the saddle sky high, it seemed 
to me, but there was time enough for the thought 
to flash through my mind, * She cant settle 
down again!' and the next instant — G — dl I 
shall hardly forget it while I live 1 — ^it was 
all over, Firefly throwing up her heels in the 
air, and Miss Gascoigne — nowhere 1 " 

Lilian said not another syllable then concern- 
ing the dismal words which, in the fir«t mo- 
ments of what Herbert chose to call " bothera- 
tion," had escaped from her "friend's" lips. 
She said no more, for the simple reason that, 
being totally unsuspicious of any previous 
ffirtations between her affianced husband and 
secretive Racy, and, moreover, having failed to 
catch the "long, long look of love," which. 
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during the first moments of returning conscious- 
ness. Miss Gascoigne had bestowed upon the 
man whose slightest touch had power, even at 
such a time, to thrill her veins with strong 
emotion, Lilian felt but little curiosity on the 
subject. Moreover, blameable as she will, I am 
afiraid, be pronounced by those who do not ad- 
mit the possibility of a woman " caring for " (I 
use the conventional young ladies' term) two 
men at a time, she was beginning to be fiilly 
alive to the enjoyment of being the object of 
worship to such a lover as Herbert Arundel. 
It was new to her, and very, very charming to 
look up to, with something akin to fear — that 
species of fear which is anything but antagonistic 
to love — to the man of acknowledged superior- 
ity who adored her (she felt no doubt on that 
score) with the full force of his strong, passion- 
ate nature. To lose him now — to be assured 
that never again would she feel the strong, 
firm pressure of his hand— never again be 
clasped lingeringly around the waist as he, 
lifting her pliant form from the saddle, held 
her tenderly, yet so possessively^ in his arms, 
would have been (utterly irrespective of his 
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wealth and position) very terrible to Lilian 
Wynter. For her nature was, to her great 
misfortune, one of those which the calm affec- 
tions of brother and sister, father and mother, 
do not suffice to satisfy. 

" More, oh, more ! — ^I am thirsty yet !" 

would be still, even were the most abounding 
friendship hers, poor Lilian's cry. Still would 
she pine and wear herself away with the long- 
ing for more soul, as well as bodily-satisfying 
love, and inasmuch as such is her nature, men, 
or rather women, will speak ill of her, and 
" evil," if not few, will be the days of her pil- 
grimage. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ALIKE, AND YET HOW DIFFERENT ! 

" In every land 
I saw, wherever light iUumineth, 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death." 

fjlRUE — sadly true; for women, as well as 
-*- men, are born to sorrow as the sparks fly 
upward ; but exceptions to the melancholy rule 
are, as we all know, not a few, and the fami- 
liarity of loveliness with grief does not always 
of necessity begin in " the sweet hours of the 
morning," when the sun of life shines with such 
a laughing radiance, and the power to enjoy 
seems limitless. 

" Who is it loves me ? — who loves not me ?" 
In the sunny days of her betrothal, Lilian 
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Wynter could have echoed with a gladsome 
heart the mermaid's song ; for, as is the way of 
the world, the sympathies and the affections of 
friends and relatives poured forth in a rich 
stream for the fortunate young woman, who, if 
she had rashly engaged herself to the most ex- 
cellent of men (that worthy one being able to 
do no more than **keep her respectably"), 
would have found few, methinks, to pet or 
flatter — fewer still to bid God speed her on her 
way 1 

The news — totally unlooked-for — ^that their 
younger sister was fated to become a (to their 
thinking) very great lady, was received at 
Wheathill Rectory with exceeding satisfaction 
and pride. It would be saying too much were 
I to declare that no momentary pang of envy 
shot through Susan Wynter's breast when first 
she realised the stupendous difference that 
would henceforth exist between " Lady Arun- 
del's " fortunes and her own ; but she, being a 
sensible girl, and no self-tormentor, embittering 
her own little cup of possible pleasure by the 
poisoning drops of silly craving after the im- 
possible, speedily put away from her mind the 
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*' hurtful thing " which envy is, and took com- 
fort in the thought that Philip Dickinson (she 
must have been well aware that the man she 
coveted was in such respects a "snob;" but 
then his "whiskers" were "divine," and his 
eyes so " delightfully impudent I") would proba- 
bly consider her being sister-in-law to Sir Her- 
bert Arundel as a good many points in her 
favour. 

To the Rector himself, a gentleman quand 
mime, the engagement of the child whom he 
had done his best to spoil appeared to the 
lookers-on at this family drama as almost (so 
utterly free from outward elation was he) a 
thing of course ; but to Mrs. Wynter, a woman 
possessed of neither tact nor retenue^ the delight 
of claiming the, in most cases, grudgingly given 
congratulations of her few acquaintances and 
friends was unmitigated. She more than sur- 
mised the fact that their warmly-expressed joy 
at Miss Lilian's good fortune was, in the ma- 
jority of instances, more or less simulated ; but 
that such was the case did not, I fear, lessen (but 
the contrary) the immense satisfaction with which 
the parson's wife detailed her news. For is it not 

VOL. n. c 
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true that the envy of others — poor, mean-miaded 
mortals that we are — is often a source and main- 
spring of enjoyment to us f Is it not in order 

that Mesdames C and B may covet her 

grand possessions— her Dresden china, her point- 
lace, her Parisian decorations — that Mrs. A 

spreads in detail before admiring friends her 
cherished treasures % That so it is, and that it 
is not always unalloyed hospitality which is at 
the bottom of dinner invitations, and such like 
social gatherings, is a fact too well known, I 
fear, to be, by the most lenient judges of human 
character, discredited. 

But of all those to whom, on the day follow- 
ing the memorable ride to Holmesdale, the 
tidings of Lilian's engagement were impacted, 
her sister Ruth was perhaps the one to whom 
those tidings gave the most real and heartfelt 
pleasure. She had, from the moment when her 
eyes first lighted upon his magnificent figure, 
his upright, military bearing, and his frank, 
authoritative face, felt that Sir Herbert Arundel 
with his kindly manner, and his sympathy with 
sufieriog and weakness, 

*« Was most God-like, being most a man." 
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Being the weak thing that nature had made her, 
she could easily (and, indeed, was once, I fear, 
very near to that sweet yet bitter folly) have 
worshipped him with both body and spirit ; but 
there being only an infinitesimal amount of 
eelfishness, and much humility, in Ruthie's idio- 
syncrasy, the idea of this great gift of God 
being bestowed upon the sister, who, far from 
being " set up," as she might well have been — (at 
least, so did Buthie assure herself) — by so much 
admiration and success, had come back to them 
gentler, sweeter, more self-sacrificing than of 
yore, was an occasion of much inward as well 
as outward rejoicing to Ruth. 

" She will be a tremendous fine lady now^ 
whatever she was before," was one of Susan's 
comments at the luncheon-table, at which meal, 
the appetites of the ladies having been disturbed 
by the Uttre de faire part which Mrs. Wynter 
had just received. Jemmy alone made running 
on the Irish stew and hasty pudding. " I do 
wonder, I must say, whether Lilian expected it 
or not ? She never hinted a word about Sir 
Herbert being an admirer of hers, and she has 
often seemed so thoughtful and unhappy." 

C2 
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'• She'll look happy enough now, I'll warrant 
her," rejoins Mrs. Wynter, who is morally in- 
capable of seeing beyond the surface, and in 
whose opinion the possession of a good-looking 
husband, together with a title, and eighteen 
thousand a year, must infallibly bring the gift 
of happiness together with those with which for- 
tune has endowed him. 

" Mamma,'' asks Jemmy, with his mouth full 
of savoury stew, " do you think Mr. Jones, the 
head-keeper, will let me fish in the lower pond 
now f He was as cross as anything the other 
day, and Fd got no end of fine wums in my 
pocket ready, too, and told me he'd tell Sir 
Herbert, and he'd have my ears boxed next 
time I went into the park." 

" Oh 1 Jemmy, how could you be so naughty 
as to gp there?" sensitive Ruthie, blushing 
crimson for the family respectability, says ; 
"you see what you bring upon yourself and 
upon all of us 1 You ought to feel ashamed of 
being spoken to in that way by a servant, or by 
anyone else." 

" Well, but he needn't be afraid now," Mrs. 
Wynter argues. " As we are going to be re- 
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lated, he can tell Mr. Jones, or anyone besfdes 
who is rude to him, that he has as good a right 
to be at Stoke Royal as they have." 

A glance, suggestive of much that both sis- 
ters were dreading (for how, with such a bro- 
ther, was it possible not to feel that all could 
notjjMoarfLilian's brilliant engagement, be coukur 
de rosef)y flashed, at Mrs. Wynter's alarming 
remark, between Susie and Ruth. 

" Poor mamma ! How vulgar she is 1" was 
the younger girl's undutifdl thought, she all the 
while being profoundly ignorant of the fact that 
her own manners, her own ideas, were quite as 
calculated, although in a diflferent fashion, to 
jar upon the taste and pre-conceived notions of 
those with whom the parsonage people were 
about to be connected. Of this melancholy 
truth quiet, gentle-mannered Ruth was, how- 
every very grievingly aware ; and as she re- 
flected on what her father was wont to call 
Susan's "bouncing manner," and the tongue 
which, rarely still, was apt to " boast great 
things," she could not but, in anticipation, feel 
deeply for all that Lilian, to say nothing of 
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herself, \9ould probably, in regard to Susie's 
shortcomings, be called upon to endure. 

In the meantime, leaving the Wheathill people 
to discuss (a pastime of which for a long while 
they never seemed to weary) the " splendid " 
prospects which were opening out to one, at 
least, of their number, we will return to Elm- 
hurst, and to the little birthday gala that was 
about, for the enjoyment of an old man verging 
on ninety, to be given there. 

Lilian is in the library at Elmhurst, standing 
before a table that is strewed with delicious 
flowers, forced as well as exotic. Flowers are 
in a small way as gods to her ; she feels for 
them a sweet, sensuous idolatry, snifiing their 
fragrance with pretty dilated nostrils, and 
noting with never-failing admiration their ex- 
quisite loveliness of form and colour. Her face is' 
turned from the door, and being absorbed in her 
employment of arranging bouquets for the 
birthday gala, she does not heed the entrance 
of an intruder, who, believing himself to be 
privileged, gently encircles her waist with his 
arm. 
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She looks up, blushful and startled, into the 
handsome face, with its drooping, only just 
beginning to be grizzled moustache, and says, 
smilingly — 

"How good of you to send for all these 
heavenly flowers from Stoke Royal 1 To please 
an old man, too ! It is that which is so nice !" 

He laughs ; his arm is still round her, and as 
he presses the graceful form more closely, he 
takes the smooth white chin within his left 
hand, and raising the sweet face tenderly, says, 
his whole soul beaming from his eyes, 

"My 'rose of womanhood,' I fear that the 
old man had a good deal less than his due 
share in bringing those fast-fading things a 
dozen miles or so to-day." 

" You are very good," she murmurs ; " but," 
after a pause, during which she has released 
her chin, the girl says, with a pretty air of au- 
thority, "I told the dear, child-like old man 
that the flowers were his — and, indeed, I had 
far rather that you had thought of him than of 
me. He loves attention, poor old man, so 
much, and is quite as childish as I am about 
-flowers. Men please themselves, don't they," 
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clasping her hands playfully on his arm, " when 
they take trouble for — what shall I say that 
you won't think conceited ? — nice-looking girls ; 
but it is real goodness trying to please anyone 
who is ninety." 

" Do you think so, darling ? — I don't know. 
Nineteen seems to me a nicer age. It is up- 
hill work, though, and not likely, I think, to 
lead to much real good, that going down to 
unexplored places after motives. I confess to 

the weakness of preferring pleasing you to 

But," looking up suddenly at the large oriel 
window, which — for it gave right on the " ap- 
proach " — was suddenly a trifle darkened by a 
slowly-advancing carriage, "there is the first 
arrival. Poor little Mrs. Beckett will miss Racy 
Gascoigne as a doer of the civil. I am afraid 
there is not much chance of her coming down 
to dinner ?" 

" None ; she has had a severe shock to the 
system, the doctor says, and is likely to be 
hysterical if she does too much. She talks her- 
self, poor dear, of being able to appear in the 
evening," continues Lilian, busying herself the 
while in arranging, with practical and. ^laatrful 
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fingers, the flowers in their respective vases, 
conscious all the time, and by no means dis- 
pleased thereat, that Sir Herbert, who has 
thrown himself on a comfortable lounging-chair, 
is contemplating her graceful attitude in rapt 
and silent admiration. "I think, and I have 
told her so, that she had better run no risks ; 
but she is so restless, and so — altogether" — 
with her pretty head on one side, contemplat- 
ing admiringly her handiwork — " I don't know 
what to make of Racy. She has seemed out of 
spirits for some time past. It may have to do 
with her health, but Lady Mary does not seem 
anxious about her." 

As a rule (I rather think, however, that I have 
said something of this kind before), Herbert 
Arundel was wonderfully pitiful for the weak- 
nesses of the female sex. Very tender was he 
of their physical sufferings, holding almost as 
an article of faith that, whereas men were 
formed as well as intended to endure, without 
a murmur or complaint, the utmost extremity 
of inflicted agony, women, on the contrary, 
were, in his opinion, to be permitted, because of 
*flat fragility and weakness which constituted 
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in his eyes one of their chief attractions, to 
make their moan as persistently and as loudly 
as it might seem good to them. 

Something of this he, leaning back blissfully 
in his chair, remarked to his intended, setting 
her off thereby into a low rippling laugh. 

" It is very clear," she s^ys, " that you have 
never been used to complaining ladies. You 
would not, if it had been your lot to listen to 
their talk of their ailments, and their 'grief 
voices, and their constant appeals to pity, be so 
ready to take their parts. It is all very nice to 
talk of smoothing their pillows, but men were 
not made to be ministering angels ; and if you 
were to try, you would be as certain as anyone 
I ever met to grow tired of and cross over 
the occupation." 

Arundel, chiefly for the sake of being con- 
tradicted by those rosy lips, persists in his 
opinion ; but on Lilian's beginning, with playful 
sauciness, " The only way in which you could 
possibly hope to make good your case would be 
for me to be afflicted by a long, weariful, wast- 
ing, and uglifying illness, and as I have not 
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the least ambition to oblige you, I shall keep 
my own opinion still," he yielded without a 
struggle to the temptation which those dimpled 
cheeks and laughing lips held out, and drawing 
her towards him, surprised her for the first time 
with one of those strong, passionate embraces 
that seem to draw 

** With one long kiss the whole soul through 
The lips, as sunlight drinketh dew." 

Did Herbert, I wonder, whilst the moments 
of rapture lasted, and before the long-drawn 
breath sighingly spoke that saddest of truths, 
that " all that's bright must fade, the brightest 
still the fleetest," feel the slight shudder — a 
shudder almost of repugnance— that shot, even' 
while lip grew clingingly to lip, through Lilian's 
frame f I trow not ; and even if he did, he was 
happily but little likely to attribute the quickly- 
passing, but sharp memory-pang, to its true 
cause — ^namely, that her affianced husband's first 
warm caress reminded her — oh, so thrillingly ! 
— of another man's passionate love. 

Lilian's cheeks were deadly pale as she es- 
caped from her strong lover's arms, and leaving 
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the room in haste, she rushed upstairs to regain, 
in the privacy of her own chamber, composure 
and self-satisfaction — if she could. 
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CEIAPTER Iir. 

MISS GASCOIONE LOSES HER HEAD. 

jTORATIA GASCOIGNE is lying on the sofa 
-'-'■ in a small, brightly-furnished bedroom — 
all moss-rose budded and carpeted (after tind 
Mrs. Beckett's notion of what young ladies' 
sleeping apartments ought to be), and a bright- 
ly-burning fire is shedding a ruddy glow over 
the life-like sprays which cover the drawn cur- 
tains, and over the coloured flannel dressing- 
gown — ^by no means a miracle either of cleanli- 
ness or good design — which shrouds Racy Gas- 
coigne's reclining figure. 

Her face is turned from the door, and between 
her and it patient Lady Mary, who has taken a 
volume (in very ancient binding) of the Spectator 
from a book-stand, is nodding herself uncom- 
fortably to sleep. She is roused by a whisper. 
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not loud, but nevertheless startling — the whis- 
per of one who, being unused to sick-rooms, 
appears too anxious by half not to be disturb- 
ingly well heard. 

" How is she now? How are you, dear f — 
to Racy, who, on hearing her friend's voice, has 
moved half over on her side, and is pressing one 
thin white hand to her forehead. 

It is Lady Mary who, in her broad Lowland 

* 

accent, takes upon her to answer Miss Wynter's 
" kind inquiries." 

" She doesn't seem any better, puir lassie. 
I'm thinking it's the flowers, perhaps, that affect 
her head, but she won't let me lift them." 

" Oh I mamma, it has nothing to do with the 
flowers. Why will you always worry about 
them? As if " 

" Well, well, my dear," rising, resigned, and 
with a not very cleverly-simulated cheerfulness 
on her hard-featured but kindly face, " I dare- 
say I am wrong ; but the doctors do say that 
strong smells are bad for the nerves ;" and with 
this mild parting admonition, well-trained Lady 
Mary relieves the two young women of her 
presence. 
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Racy, almost before the door has closed, half 
raises herself from her reclining posture, and 
looking Lilian steadfastly in the face, says 
filowly, 

" And now, who is to write of this to Cecil, 
you or I, for it must be done at once ? / will 
be no party to deceiving him, poor fellow. 
There is honour," with a little bitter laugh, " it 
is said, amongst thieves; and however much 
you may take in Sir Herbert " 

" Racy, how can you say such words — such 
cruel, untrue words ? / take him, or any other 
man, in 1 I wonder how you can^make use of 
such an expression 1 I wonder " 

"At the thing? The name, in my opinion, 
has something, and very much, too, instead of 
nothing, to do with the thing. If we always 
called our doings by their right names, we 
might possibly not deceive ourselves so often as 
we do. But tell me, have you really, now, 
brought yourself to fancy that you are, or that 
you ever could be, in love with the man whom 
you will be so fortunate as to marry ? Answer 
me, Lilian," she goes on passionately, the light 
of incipient fever beaming in her eyes, and her 
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fingers grasping her companion's arm with al- 
most unpleasant force — " is it Cis Palliser, the 
man with whom you have been — well, familiar^ 
let us call it, as girls are, I suppose, with their 
lovers — is it Cis, who, if the world, and his own 
apparent ways of going on, say truth, is no 
saint, whom you love, or is it this new man — 
this second sweetheart — for, to do you justice, 
I don't believe you have had more than two — 
who is making your heart beat, and your 
cheeks blush, as — as they are doing now, dear 
LiUan ?" 

There is less than no softness in Racy's tone 
and manner. In the "dear" there is even 
scorn and irony, whilst in both eyes and lips 
there is hard, pitiless curiosity. Arid Lilian — 
humbling punishment for deceit 1 — does not (as 
the spirit, rising hot and strong within her, 
prompts) up and say, " What right have you to 
question me ? To no one, save my own con- 
science, and my future husband, is it my duty 
to render an account of either my conduct or 
my feelings." Tied and bound is she by the 
chain which Bacy's complicity with her fault 
has forged for her, anc3^ that she feels herself so 
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bound her trembling rejoinder proves — " Racy, 
I never thought that you could be so un- 
kind to me, forcing me to answer questions 
when my head is in a whirl, and everything 
seems so new and so bewildering. You ought 
to keep quiet too, dear, for your own sake — the 
doctor says so, and that if you don't ^" 

« Well, if I don't, what then f I shall die, 
perhaps, and there will be no one — except Cis, 
who is chivalry itself, and would rather be 
flayed alive than betray a woman — who could 
impart to Sir Herbert the interesting fact that, 
* come what may, he had been blessed.' " 

Lilian Wynter is still very young, and her 
reading of what may be called curiosity and 
passion-stimulating books has been extremely 
limited; but for all that so it is, and albeit 
Cecil Palliser, passionately devoted lover though 
he had shown himself to be, was one of the last 
men living likely to take pleasure in lowering 
the moral tone, or in sullying by a sin-breathing 
word a young girl's maiden purity, she never- 
theless did both vaguely understand and bitter- 
ly feel the insult conveyed in her friend's last 
taunt. But how was she to justify herself? 

VOL. II. B 
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In what words, and in what fashion, could she 
retort • upon her tormentor, that tormentor 
being, as the poor girl could not but feel was 
the case, not in a condition either of mind or 
nerves to be argued with, or convinced t 

Racy was, in truth, so alarmingly unlike her 
normal self, that compassion for her pitiable 
condition mingled largely with and greatly 
softened Lilian's indignation at her insulting 
speech. Ever since her arrival at Elmhurst, an 
air of languor, alternatiug with sudden fits of 
short-lived excitement, had been ofcservable in 
Horatia Gascoigne's demeanour, and Lady 
Mary, who, in spite of snubbings and short 
answers, bore with her self-willed, ungrateful 
daughter as (merciful provision of Nature 1) 
only a mother can, had been silently uneasy, 
(not daring to make her trouble known to the 
object thereof) regarding Racy's state. 

^'I am sure there is something the matter 
with Miss Horatia," she had said more than 
once to the elderly Scotch maid who " waited " 
upon both ladies, but whose " willing service " 
was only given to the one of her two mistresses 
who, being subject to no outbreaks of temper. 
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was, on the contrary, as St. Panl advises all of 
us to be, tc2 esty " pitiful and courteous" to others. 
" I wonder if she sleeps well at night t I don't 
think she can, she looks so white and wearied 
in the mornings, and she doesn't eat as she 
used to do either," 

Had Ladjr Mary chanced at that moment to 
look at her own reflection and that of her maid 
in the mirror, she would have seen on Janet 
Macpherson's hard features anything but sym- 
pathy with her " lady's " anxieties. Drawing 
the comb leisurely through the scant grey locks, 
to eke out which their old-fashioned owner 
could never be persuaded to add the purchased 
"feathers" that so often help to "make fine 
birds "— 

"Ye needna fret about it, milady. We'd 
hear tell o't sune eneuch if Miss Ourasy had a 
finger-ache. She's na ane," the worthy woman, 
presuming a little on her thirty years of service, 
continued, " to be sick, and not speak of having 
the doctor. But," lowering her voice with a 
kind of grunting sigh, " we must a' drink as 
we've brewen. Will your leddyship," after a 

d2 
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pause, during which she vainly hoped that her 
mistress would inquire the meaning of her last 
mysterious words, " wear your black velvet 
again to-night t It isn't much to look at the 

noo, but " 

" Happily, Janet, no one notices what an old 
woman like me wears," Lady Mary rejoined, 
cheerfully; but her heart was nevertheless 
heavy for her thankless child — so much so that 
she yielded on that evening to the tempta- 
tion (Lilian Wynter's sweet face looking so 
bright and genial) of imparting her anxiety 
regarding Racy's health to that wilful daugh- 
ter's friend. As is the custom with young 
and inexperienced people, the latter saw only 
the bright side of the case, which Lady Mary, 
in the absence of any more suitable confidante, 
propounded to her. Racy might not be very 
well. Lilian found herself not unfreqtiently in 
that condition herself, but then it was not her 
wont, any more than it was apparently Racy's, 
to "bore" other people with her, to them, unin- 
teresting ailments ; and this being her view of 
the subject, she had replied to the queries of 
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her friend's anrious parent accordingly. But, 
since the accident, and now that Racy, with 
wild eyes, and a manner and voice al] unlike 
her own, had been uttering words so at vari- 
ance with their old friendship — so startling, as 
coming from one in whom she (Lilian) had 
placed such entire, and, as she now feared, such 
a dangerous confidence, the belief that bodily 
sickness — sickness of the brain, especially — was 
at work to produce these trying results — was, 
as the saying is, '' borne in '* upon her. 

For which reason, crushing down, as best she 
could, both her anger and her fear, Lilian spoke 
soothingly to the excited girl, endeavouring at 
the same time to recall to her mind and me- 
mory the affection and trust that had so lately 
existed between them. 

Kneeling beside the sofa, with tears in the 
large soft eyes, that look appealingly into those 
of the friend whom she has for some time past 
been beginning to mistrust, she says, in an ear- 
nest whisper — for Janet Macpherson may^ with 
stealthy sick-room step, be coming within hear- 
ing— 
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'* Racy, dear, you don't mean to be nnkind 
to me? I won't believe it — I wouldn't — no, 
not for anything that could be given me, do 
you an injury, and ^" 

She is interrupted by a push, so sudden and 
so vigorous that it might almost be called a 
blow, against the lovely, pleading face, and by 
the fierce words, 

*'Go awayl Don't you see that I cannot 
bear you there? Why will you stay and per- 
secute me with the sight of your smooth face, 
and your wicked, deceiving eyes?" 

Then slowly and sorrowfully, with terror for 
herself, and pity for the unhappy creature 
whose brain had — at least, so inexperienced 
Lilian believed — suddenly, and from some mys- 
terious cause, become distraught, the yoimg girl 
rose from her knees, and, after ringing, with a 
good deal more force than usual, the bell which 
hung beside the bed, made her way in all haste 
to Mrs. Beckett's morning-room. 

Pale well-nigh as a corpse was she when, in 
answer to her hostess's " Come in," she pre- 
sented herself before that astonished lady ; but 
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nevertheless she contrived to say, with outward 
calmness, 

** I think that the doctor ought to be sent for 
again, for poor Racy is delirious." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LADY MARY PUTS ON HER MASK. 

" T ITTLE kens the wife that sits by the fire, 
•^ how the wind blaws on hurly-burly 



swire." 



Oh I most suggestive proverb ; and, taken in 
an enlarged sense, how true I How little reck 
we, the prosperous ones of the earth, sunning 
ourselves in the blessed calm of an existence 
from which every breath of care is hermetically 
sealed out, of those blighted ones whose names 
are legion, and who—" forlorn and shipwrecked 
brothers" — are being tossed, despairing and 
** lost," on the relentless billows of an existence 
where Hope is not 1 

"Wearily blows the wind on hurly-burly 
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Bwire I" Heavily throb the tired hearts, and 
bitterly dreading what it may bring forth, do 
anxious ones think of the morrow; and yet, 
many a time and oft, in the course of the same 
human life, must a mask, to hide the inner 
thoughts — the inner sufferings — be worn I But to 
** sv'Ie and smile and smile " when the heart is 
full of fear, and of memories that lie too deep 
for words, is no easy task ; and such a task it 
was that, during the gala evening at Elmhurst, 
when Captain Flaxman's birthday was to be 
" kept," Lilian Wynter, the bride-elect, as all 
the " world " was soon to learn, of popular, 
muchnsought-after Sir Herbert Arundel, was 
called upon to perform. 

Nor was she the only one of the assembled 
company who had to play a part that night. 
Poor Lady Mary Gascoigne, anxious and trou- 
bled (albeit Mr. North, the much-relied on Bel- 
combe doctor, had, on being hastily summoned 
to Elmhurst, declared that Miss Gascoigne was 
Buffering from a mild attack of hysteria^ and 
that no alarm need be felt on her account), had 
held counsel not only with herself and her past 
experience, but with kind, sensible Mrs. Beckett, 
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her friend and cousin^ on the subject of Racy's 
" illness," and had decided that, for the present 
at least, and in the fervent hope that worse 
might not come of it, the less ^^fuss" made 
about the said illness the better. Once before, 
during Horatia's nine^nd-twenty years of Kfe, 
a malady, which had commenced, as it wlluld 
almost appear that this had done, with a more 
than ordinarily disagreeable outburst of temper, 
had been magnified by the voice of the many 
with whom Racy Gascoigne was no favourite, 
into something even worse than the " attack of 
nerves " with which Providence had for a short 
time afflicted her. Some years had elapsed 
since that event had added its quota of trial to 
gentle Lady Mary's sum of ills ; and the fear of 
its possibly damaging effects on any matrimonial 
chances which might fall in her daughter's way, 
had almost entirely faded away in the distant 
horizon of past time, when again, with a dread 
which blanched — with the exception of one or 
two disfiguring scarlet patches — her poor thin 
cheeks to an almost marble whiteness, the 
mother, who had known so few of a mother's 
blessings, recognised a possible recurrence of 
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the misfortune of which she entertained so 
grievous a remembrance. 

She was no schemer. Of all the women that 
ever breathed, Lady Mary Gascoigne was 
amongst the very last who would, for any 
advantage to her own belongings, be likely to 
lay^ven the mildest of plots-; but, nevertheless, 
the excellent, single-minded woman did, with a 
.fervour not to be surpassed by the most wide- 
awake cfuiperon who ever, whether for son or 
daughter, laid traps for the unwary, yearn for 
the appearance of some misguided man capable 
of the folly of fancying Racy for his wife ; and 
now it appeared likely that a blow might fall 
which was calculated to destroy her still for- 
cibly-cherished hopes that to another household 
than hers, the only daughter who had for so 
long been her "thorn in the flesh," would 
transfer the daily prickings which, as year suc- 
ceeded year, the much-put-upon woman found 
it harder and harder still to bear I 

"Don't worry yourself, dear Lady Mary," 
said Mrs. Beckett. " It is the fall and the shake 
that has upset poor Racy. A few days' quiet 
will, I am sure, as Mr. North says, set her 
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quite to rights again. In the meantime," kiss- 
ing the poor lady's care-lined forehead with a 
warmth of sympathy to which the recipient of 
the caress was little accustomed, "you must 
not shut yourself up, dear, and be miserable. 
We should all — my grandfather especially — 
miss you so much ; and besides " 

"It may help to prevent people talking 
later," sighed Lady Mary. " Even one's friendg 
are always in such a hurry to think the worst." 

" Not one's real friends — they hope the best, 
as / do. And, moreover, I have faith in Mr. 
North, who is both clever and conscientious. 
He would not speak so decidedly if there were 
any real cause for alarm." 

There be some women, thank God I in the 
world (their name is not "legion," and truly may 
they be called "blessed,") whose vocation iu 
life it apparently is to speak comfort to those 
who are in trouble. Of these women, Helen 
Beckett was one; and so persuasive was her 
kindly, unaffected voice, and such was the nor- . 
mal effect of her cheeriness of manner, that she 
seldom failed to inspire in the desponding, 
some of the hopeful courage which was one 
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of the most marked features of her character. 
After half an hour's tete-a-tete with her sym- 
pathising hostess, I doubt whether Lady Mary 
felt quite as despairingly convinced as she had 
done before, that she would have to bear for 
life beneath her roof, the "cross" of such a daugh* 
ter as Horatia. 

In a dinner-party of two dozen "precious 
i|puls " (the number collected to do honour to 
the quasi-nonagenarian's natal day), it is doubt- 
ful whether silent Lady Mary would have been 
much, if at all (what Mrs. Beckett had called) 
"missed"; but, with Miss Gascoigne — with talk- 
irtg, well-dressed Racy — the case was different. 
She had been so frequently a guest at Elmhurst, 
that the neighbours, although she was a favour- 
ite with none, were in the habit of greeting her, 
nevertheless, as an acquaintance, and made, as 
they were in duty bound to do, civilly-regretful 
speeches on her absence. That those speeches 
should be addressed to Lady Mary was decided 
by Mrs. Beckett to be desirable ; and, submis- 
sive as was her wont, the well-trained old lady 
did her social duty bravely. 

" I am 80 sorry not to meet dear Miss Gas- 
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coigne I" shouts Mrs. Fenton-Jeffcock, the most 
gorgeonsly-attired of wealthy Manchester ware- 
house women, into deaf Captain FIaxman*s ear ; 
" and the accident having happened when she 
was riding home from our house, makes it 
doubly distressing." 

Lilian — who, simply dressed in white silk, 
with here and there a bow of amaranth-coloured 
velvet relieving the costume's snowy sameness 
— was seated close to the old Captain's elbow. 
She had been amusing him by her quiet, clear- 
voiced prattle, and, after the arrival of the 
Jeffcock party, had felt infinitely amused with 
the utter ignoring of herself, by which the Man- 
chester millionairess endeavoured to prove her 
right to be considered in the light of a fine 
lady. Accustomed only to the frank, high- 
bred pleasantness of Lady Ulverstoke, and the 
*' better sisters," with whom " airs " were a 
synonym for vulgarity, and who, save for the 
cause of meanness — id esty affectation and pre- 
tension — saw no reason for holding aloof from, 
or treating with cold contempt, any soul that 
breathed, Lilian had had no experience of the 
class (smaller happily than of yore, but, never- 
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theless, still reckoning some underbred born-in- 
the-purple ladies in its ranks), of whom the race 
of Fenton-Jeffcocks are humble but zealous 
imitators; and so, partly perhaps because her 
sense of fun was tickled by the thought that 
when Mrs. Fenton Jeffcock came to know that 
she had been " fine " in her manner to the future 
mistress of Glyngowan — that pseudo fine lady's 
self-reproaches for having committed what was 
"worse than a fault," would be very bitter, 
Lilian Wynter, oblivious for the moment (after 
the fashion of light-hearted young persons) of 
her standing anxiety, said, with the laudable 
intention of causing the would-be grande dame 
to still further commit herself, 

" Captain Flaxman is not very deaf; and I 
think he always hears people better who do not 
shout to him," Mrs. Jeffcock says, speaking 
slowly and distinctly ; " that she is very sorry 
Racy was thrown on her way home from 
Holmesdale. We rode there, you remember, 
yesterday." 

" Ah I yes, so you did. A beautiful place, 
Holmesdale. Lord Guernsey knows how to 
make his house pleasant — no stiffness and 
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grandeur — everyone doing as he likes — smok- 
ing-room, dogs, billiards ! Oh 1 dear, oh 1 dear, 
how well I remember going there with Charley 
Austen! He was in the Vanguard with me, 
poor fellow, and made me free of his father's 
house. Lord ! what a fall I got with the East 
Cliffshire harriers ! — broke my collar-bone, and 
put out my shoulder ; but I'd a jolly time of it 
all the same ; and now," the old man maundered 
on, " they tell me that the place has got into 
the hands of some rich tradesmen from Brum- 
magem. Ah I Well ! money may make the man, 
but it can't make the gentleman. It needs 
something more than a good balance at a fellow's 
bankers to do that," and Captain Flaxman 
chuckled with senile laughter at his feeble joke. 
Infinitely distressed (for she was thoroughly 
good-natured, and very far from unable to 
sympathise with the mortifications, even if tho- 
roughly deserved, of others) was Lilian by the 
unlucky consequences of her own rash speech, 
and never had she been more relieved than 
when Sir Herbert, who had, unperceived by her, 
been for the last few moments standing near, 
said, ofieriug his arm for her acceptance. 
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• " I am deputed by Mrs. Beckett to take you 
into dinner." 

She dared not even glance at the peevish 
face, justly irritated now, of the victim to old 
age's garrulity and forgetfulness, but ere an- 
other five minutes were over, she was amusing 
her lover (who, himself a thoroughly manly, 
straightforward character, had scant patience 
with the airs and graces of the Mrs. Jeffcocks of 
society) with a playfully-whispered account of 
the old gentleman's mistake. 

" And she is so rude to me 1" laughs Lilian. 
^^I suppose she considers a poor parson's 
daughter as utterly beneath her notice." 

And Herbert laughs also, for there is joy in his 
heart at the thought that his beautiful betroth- 
ed, in that (amongst other causes) she has hap- 
pily not inherited from her mother any leaning 
towards the vice of flunkeyism— a vice which, if 
we may believe Horace, the Romans of old were 
not exempt — is, to Sir Herbert's thinking, "every 
inch a lady." 

" She might have been a silly lord-lover, like 
her mother," he says to himself ; "but in that 
case she would have been nothing to me." 

VOL. II. B 
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And Lilian's betrothed, devouring with ador- 
ing eyes her peach-like cheek and exquisite 
white throaty believes, fond fool, that he has 
uttered to his own heart the truth I 
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CHAPTER V. 



DANGER IN THE AIR. 



"|)UT for the sharp reminder of her first love — 
^^ the love which, alas for her ! had not as yet 
wholly given place to the second — Lilian would, 
methinks, have been very happy on that, the 
second evening of her betrothal — i\iQ first of her 
public recognition as the then fortunate chosen 
wife of Sir Herbert Arundel. On every side 
congratulations, with real or apparent truthful- 
ness of joy, poured in. Wherever she turned, 
a fece beaming with smiles met her view, and, 
judging from the agreeable things that were 
said of her, the opinion that Miss Lilian Wyn- 
ter had " done well unto herself," appeared to 
be universal. 
As I said before, the bride-elect would, but 

E 2 
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for one " crumpled rose-leaf," of the nature of 
which the reader is aware, have had a heart 

** Light as foam-bells floating down a stream.*' 

That her life (the crumple of that once rosy- 
petal having fretted and worked a " sore" where 
all should have been fresh and healthy) was in 
a manner spoiled and wrecked, was a misfor- 
tune for which she alone was answerable. But 
that so it was, did not — as, indeed, does it ever 
in such cases? — render the fact more endur- 
able ; and yet, bitter and constant as were her 
self-reproaches, Lilian could not go the length 
of wishing that she had never seen Cecil. Deep 
in her heart of hearts, smouldering stilly, till 
roused, as it had been that day, into active life, 
lay the memory of Cecil Palliser's wild, fierce 
love. Twice, and twice only, and each time 
but for a few brief moments, had the breath of 
passion scorched, with an ardour the traces of 
which even wonder-working Time could never 
quite obliterate, the purity of her maiden cheeks. 
To many a " girl of the period " (to most, in^ 
deed, I imagine, of that interesting genus), this 
episode in her life would have seemed but a 
small and trifling event. Not in the very 
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slightest degree would it be allowed to militate 
against the delight and pride of a rich mar- 
riage ; whilst as to the duty of confessing to 
tho individual most nearly Concerned in the mat- 
ter, the small guilt of so venial a peccadillo, the 
very idea would, by one of those daring spirits, 
probably have been considered as simply and 
to the last degree ridiculous. But Lilian was 
far from being either a bold or a hardened 
sinner. Her conscience, too, was still tender, 
and her nature, though passionate and excit- 
able, delicate, and (despite those eventful love- 
passages which were now drawing down upon 
her such heavy retribution) pure above the 
average of which nineteenth-century maidens 
can boast. 

It was not till Herbert Arundel had ventured 
to claim one of the sweetest and most dearly- 
prized privileges of betrothal ; not till he had 
clearly demonstrated to his jiancie that a lover, 
even though (with a few grey hairs mingling 
with his still-abundant chevelure) he is approach- 
ing his eighth lustre — can still retain something 
of the fire of youth, that the full force of her 
vileoe88-for by that name she inly called her 
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fault — broke over her like a relentless wave, to 
which she found it vain to say, " so far, and no 
farther shalt thou go." 

That there was something noble in the 
idiosyncrasy of this girl is, methinks, proved by 
the fact that, strong and haunting as was her 
fear of the truth, in its evil entirety, coming to 
the knowledge of her accepted husband, the 
other trouble — the trouble that arose from her 
own bitter sense of degradation, and from her 
shrinking (a shrinking induced by her vivid 
memory of those stolen interviews) from Her- 
bert Arundel's ante-nuptual tenderness, was by 
far the greater of the two. Truly, as some 
wise writer of old has said, " Our deeds are 
chains of which we forge the fetters." 

They have seated the old man, who has 
arrived at a time of life when added years are, 
as is the case with growing children, counted 
as an honour, in a comfortable chair, from the 
vantage ground of which he can be amused by 
watching the " play " of the young people as 
they float before him in the "mazy dance." 
Sir Herbert is not among the performers. As 
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1^ younger man he was devoted to "round" 
dancing; but the chest-wound— one which 
would utterly have shelved a man of less iron 
constitution — was not the only one which Arun- 
del, during his military career, had received. 
A bullet which had lodged in the knee, and had 
for several days, by reason of the violent in- 
flammation that ensued, defied extraction, had 
put an end for ever to Colonel Arundel's 
"dancing-days." Henceforth his part at a 
ball (when he chanced to find himself^ which 
latterly had been but seldom, at such like 
haunts of dissipation) was that of a looker-on ; 
and it is in that capacity that, with a slight 
aggravation of the sternness which is habitual 
to his feelings, he follows with his keen eyes his 
beautiful love, as now with this partner, and 
anon with that^ she fulfils her young lady's 
vocation of waltzing some of the evening's 
minutes away. 

Lilian's last partner, a fair-haired, blond- 
moustacheod soldier from a military camp which 
is within reach — for ball-room purposes — of 
Elmhurst, has just made his last attempt, he 
being in utter ignorance, poor fellow, tliat the 
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" awfully pretty girl ** with whom he has been 
dancing is an ^ engaged young lady/' at ren- 
dering himself agreeable to that bewitching 
demoiselle^ when Herbert, who has all a reserved 
and proud English gentleman's dislike to ren- 
dering himself in the smallest degree — a point de 
mire — draws, in an unobtrusive manner, near to 
his betrothed, and says, in a tone of tender autho- 
rity, which, but for that past of hers that embit- 
ters every joy, she would probably have thought 
charming, 

"I don't mean you to dance any more, 
darling. Tou may think me a fool, perhaps, 
but I feel cheated of my rights when another 
man 

She interrupts him eagerly. " I know — don't 
say any more. I ought not to have danced — it 
was thoughtless of me; but I did not know 
what to say when Mr. Trevor and Captain 
Courtenay asked me. Harry Annesly is no- 
body — ^he is such a boy." 

For some reason — Sir "Herbert could not have 
precisely explained why ^-.^tbis definition of hers, 
this implied study of ^ bvx\)3^^ which, in his 
opinion, should for b^^ Yxave Viad no epecific 
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interest, slightly annoys him. To betray that 
annoyance would, however, have been to run 
the chance of seeming ridiculous in the eyes of 
«t girl, of the quickness of whose perceptions he 
was hourly learning to form a higher opinion, 
80 he contented himself with uttering some 
common-place remark regarding young Annes- 
ly, and the probable difference of opinion with 
her as to the important matter of his standing 
as a man which that young dragoon would be 
likely to entertain; after which, drawing her 
arm through his, they sauntered across the 
brilliantly-lighted entrance-hall, and through 
the library to the pretty conservatory that 
opened out of it, and was filled with flowering 
chrysanthemums, and with the glistening leaves 
of half-hardy greenhouse shrubs. 

They were quite alone, and if Lilian had felt 
any alarm at the thought that the aoliivde a 
detiXf together with the witching hour of night, 
might prompt her lover to a repetition of the 
caress which had so stormily disturbed the al- 
most " placid waves of her content," she speedily 
discovered that her fears were likely to be un- 
founded. She had begun (a proceeding, on her 
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part, which had, it may be, its designed chilling 
effect) by speaking, very much as though she 
were addressing an every-day acquaintance, on 
that most every-day of subjects, namely, the 
characters and peculiarities of their common ac- 
quaintances. 

^ I can quite understand your liking Mr. Tre- 
fusis so much," she began ; ^^ one feels that he 
is so true, and there is no stiffness about him. 
I have to tell myself sometimes that he is a 
clergyman, and it is so nice to feel sure that a 
good man is likely to be judging you leniently. 
I don't believe that, even if he knew the very 
worst of one, Mr. Trefusis would be an mimer- 
cifiilly severe judge.** 

He looked earnestly for a few moments into 
her very eyes. As a role, he was perhaps dis- 
proportionately indulgent in his judgments of 
the weaker sex, bat not having had prectsely 
the ezisteDoe of an anchorite, a not nnnataral 
MBJoeity pnMnpts faim to say, 

^DoeB*aae* mean wte ia ilda case, liliaQf 
If M^ wkjr not take me fcx ^onc fsdier-ooafea- 
•ort lime aa idea Aatyoa^^ «^w<»8t^ liroidd he 

iSoASi many 
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women's best^ I fancy — eh, darling?" and again 
— at least, so Lilian's fears led her to imagine — 
the, to her, formidable expression which herald- 
ed a repetition of lover-like familiarity stole 
over Sir Herbert's features. 

There is nothing that a man, even though he 
be but moderately sensitive, perceives more 
quickly, and resents more violently, than the 
shrinking, however faintly demonstrated, of an 
"engaged" young lady from his authorized — ^by 
custom — familiarities ; and Herbert Arundel, a 
little prepared by Lilian's previous words to 
take the alarm, noticed the half-shiver with 
which she drew herself a few hairs'-breadths 
away from him, with a chilled and surprised 
sensation — a sensation which nothing resembled 
— what the author of " Adam Bede," I think, 
calls " the common jealousy of a winter-worn 
husband;" for, in the first place, the green- 
eyed passion was one to which he was not 
naturally addicted ; and in the next, his worst 
enemy could not have spoken of Sir Herbert as 
a "winter-worn" man. The first touches of 
Autumn^ if you will, were traceable both in the 
outward and inward individual, rendering him, 
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perhaps, more susceptible to the pin-point 
wounds, which, when inflicted on self-love, are 
so much harder, not only to be borne, but to 
cure, than in his " youth's sweet prime " he 
would have been ; but for all that so it was, no 
sign or symptom of heart-feeling was percep- 
tible as he said, 

" Don't imagine, child, that I have any wish 
to pry into your innocent secrets. If I know 
myself" he added, with a laugh which betrayed 
an inward consciousness of self-knowledge, "my 
sympathies with the central African king, who, 
when he marries a wife, causes every gentleman 
with whom the lady had had even a bowing 
acquaintance, to be put to death, are extremely 
slight. 1 cannot understand — at least, I think 
I cannot, but it is not always easy to guage 
the extent of our own powers of comprehension 
— that unpleasant thing known as retrospective 
jealousy." 

He was not looking at her as he said the 
words. The lovers were seated side by side 
upon a cushioned bench, he bending forward, 
with his elbows resting on his knees, and his 
attention apparently deeply occupied by the 
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tips of his fingers and thumbs, which he was 
sedulously keeping (the right hand ones tap- 
tapping monotonously against the left) to- 
gether. 

Lilian, with her small nose buried in some of 
the choice hot-house flowers, felt painfully that 
she was decidedly, after hier lover's assertion, 
called upon to say something very much to the 
purpose. Usually she was quick of speech 
enough ; her little hair-trigger of a tongue was 
always ready to go off at once ; but jealousy, 
especially jealousy of the past, was not, with a 
grave man like Sir Herbert, a man who was apt 
to be so very much of his own opinion, a sub- 
ject on which she felt it easy to be fluent. 
Moreover, at that especial moment, with the 
Traviata Waltz ringing in her ears, Lilian did 
not, if the truth must be told, feel very senti- 
mentally inclined: Her desire just then was to 
take life, and the things thereoty lightly ; and, 
in lieu of being made serious love to, she would 
have almost preferred a continuance of the 
light ball-room nonsense talk with which Cap- 
tain Courtenay had endeavoured to enliven the 
last waltz, to any lover-like disquisitions, and. 
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above all, to any lookings back upon the past. 
Under these circumstances, the fruitful subject 
of the great Muata Cazumbe's peculiarities ap* 
peared to Lilian in the light of a God-send. 
Sir Herbert was well up in the history, as far 
as it is known in England, of that interesting 
savage's jealous precautions, and the affianced 
ones were soon laughing with thoughtless mer- 
riment over the immense amount of human life 
sacrificed in that broad and scorching region of 
central Africa, in order to ensure the peace of 
mind, and spare the feelings of an over-sensi- 
tive pagan husband. 

" There are secrets in all families," Sir Her- 
bert remarked, with unconscious irony; "and 
where, as in this case, the sovereign has wives 
to the amount of seven hundred, it is perhaps 
just as well to stop as many mouths as pos- 
sible." 

" And the bride herself, you say, is forced to 
denounce all those who have it in their power to 
do her a mischief? How horrible I She might 
find herself obliged to doom to death a man she 
loved 1" 

•* Precisely," rejoined Sir Herbert. " A terrible 
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law, is it not f But one," he added, with a 
emile, and without the slightest arrihre^pensee^ 
*' which might save trouble in the end." And 
he would probably have enlarged farther on the 
subject, had not Lady Mary, with a countenance 
rendered almost wild with fear, come tottering 
up the nari'ow walk towards them, exclaiming, 
the moment she came within earshot, 

" Oh I Miss Wynter, Racy is so ill, and keeps 
calling out for you to come to her." 

With cheeks and lips almost as blanched as 
were the mother's own, Lilian rose from her 
seat, but Herbert laid a detaining hand upon 
her arm. He could hardly have accounted, 
even to himself, for the feeling, but a shrinking 
from Horatia Gascoigne, as from an enemy to 
his own beautiful love, was strong within his 
breast. He knew her to be imscrupulous, sus- 
pected her of being false, and, adoring Lilian as 
he did, he dreaded the possibility of Miss Gas- 
coigne's exaggerating and giving a false colour 
to his former acquaintance with her. His own 
conscience was, as we know, entirely in his 
favour ; but what view of the past might not 
Lilian be led, by the hysterical ravings of her 
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friend, to take of his conduct? Besides, he firmly 
believed his betrothed to be capable of the most 
self-sacrificing generosity, and Racy being so 
evidently inclined to cling, in her distressing 
mental illness, to this warm-hearted girl, what 
mischief dire and irremediable, might not there- 
fore accrue ? 

" Must you go to her f Can no one else b© 
found capable of being Miss Gascoigne's nurse f " 
he whispered, a little haughtily, but in so low a 
. tone that frightened Lady Mary heard it Hot. 

"Indeed No 1 Poor Racy 1 There is nothing I 
would ni>t do for her. I will come down again 
if I can, and say ' good night.' " And having 
so said, Lilian, oppressed with a great dread of 
approaching evil, hurried with poor, half-bewil- 
dered Lady Mary from among the glossy leaves 
and star-light blossoms of the conservatory — 
that meet spot for lovers — ^where, a moment 
before, she had seemed so light of heart and 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOW RACY WAS TAUGHT TO GOVERN HERSELF. 

1 S I beforie hinted, it was not the first time in 
-^ Horatia Gascoigne's life that her " nerves," 
or her temper, or, perhaps, an inconvenient mix- 
ture of the two " ills," had threatened to get 
the better of the not inconsiderable fond of sense 
and reason with which nature had endowed 
her. Several years had sped by since a " de- 
ranged state of the general health " (this was 
the vague sentence employed by the faculty in 
order to describe the condition of their patient) 
had necessitated so complete a change of air 
and scene that pretty Horatia Gascoigne, who, 
during one short London season, had met with 
rather more than an average share of admira- 
tion, disappeared for several months from the 
VOL. n. F 
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** world," in which she had occupied, for a brief 
season, a rather conspicuous place. 

That epoch in her daughter's life had been, 
^U3 1 think I before said, a time of sore trial to 
kind-hearted, but not strong-minded, Lady 
Mary. She was neither a good actress nor a 
woman (in any strong emergency) of "resource." 
To endure with patience the misfortunes inci- 
•dental to humanity was, however, a virtue in 
which early and constant practice had rendered 
her pretty nearly perfect. Her daily "cross," 
however, was a heavy one, and the fact that 
the saidfH<eross" had been fashioned and mould- 
ed for her by the hands of her own and only 
dau^ter, certainly did not tend to render it 
lighter, or more easy to be borne. 

Happily, Eacy's medical adviser, during this 
time of trial, was not only a good and clever 
man, but one of those doctors who, when they 
say to their patients, " Do this," have the ad- 
vantage (obtained usually through their own 
superior powers of " will ") of finding that their 
orders are obeyed. Dr. Baldwin was no mincer 
of matters — no caller of a thing by any other 
name than that which belonged to it When 
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he found that half measures failed to produce 
whole ends, he, without any waste of valuable 
time, went to the "point" with a boldness 
which only men sure of themselves can venture 
on demonstrating. 

" Miss Gascoigne will find that, if she does 
not endeavour to control herself her recovery 
may be delayed for an indefinite time." 

Such were amongst the words chosen by Dr. 
Baldwin to convey a threat which he intended 
should be sufficiently alarming; but finding 
that the young lady — ^unused to any moral con- 
trol — did not, in consequence of his recoifemenda- 
tion, endeavour to place the restraint upon her 
own excitable nerves and temper which he 
deemed advisable, Dr. Baldwin, albeit as kind- 
hearted a man as ever thrust fee in pocket, 
did not hesitate to put his sentence into plainer 
and more startling words. 

" Miss Gascoigne," he, in that young person's 
presence, said to Lady Mary, " will — if she does 
not mind what she is about — be in a lunatic 
asylum before a week is out. A few more of 
those screams, and we shall be wanting a 
strait-waistcoat for her, " he added, with so 

f2 
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much impreBsive seriousness that Racy, who 
was no fool, and to whom her own " self" was in- 
tensely dear, was startled by the fearful menace 
into a submission that doubtless greatly contri- 
buted to her eventual restoration to health. 

And now — now that she felt again the wild 
commotion in her blood that is akin to madness 
— now that in her throat there rose that dread- 
ed reminder of past sufferings, namely, the 
globus hystericus^ over which some of the learned 
in the healing art affirm that the ** will " has so 
much controlling power. Racy called to mind 
Dr. Baldwin's advice, and taking the reins of 
self-government in her hands, prepared, so 
great was her fear of a disastrous overthrow, 
to hold them tightly. 

The evil effects of early indulgence made 
themselves, as is usual in such cases, painfully 
felt, not only by Racy Gascoigne herself, but 
by more than one individual whose punishment 
for past errors she was instrumental in effecting. 
General Gascoigne had not lived to feel the sharp 
bite of the " serpent's tooth," nay, it is possi- 
ble that to the father who had so idolised his 
only girl that he turned her betimes into a 
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family nuisance, Horatia might not have shown 
herself so thankless as poor meek Lady Mary, 
hourly, in the aftertimes, felt her only daughter 
to be ; for with the conviction that his pretty, 
flighty, sixteen.yearK)ld darling was an angel 
of grace and sweetness, the warm-hearted, weak- 
minded old soldier passed from this world into 
the next, leaving his weak widow to reap the 
whirlwind of which he had sown the storm. 
And hard enough, harder and harder still, too, 
as the years rolled on, and no man, sufficiently 
infatuated to "gather where he had not 
strawed," appeared upon the scene, was the 
mother's wearying task. How often — a time 
and travel-worn soul — had she longed, and, 
without " entering into particulars," that is to 
say, without specifying the boon she craved, 
had she yearned for some good thing (that 
good thing being neither more nor less than 
a husband) to be mercifully vouchsafed to her 
troublesome girl. And when, after tedious 
years of waiting, years during the course of 
which Racy (with the growing fear of old- 
maidism stealing the rose from her cheek) had 
been disquieting herself, and those about her, in 
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vain, Colonel Arundel, a " marrying man," ac- 
cording to the world's dictum, and the heir- 
presumptive to eighteen thousand a year and a 
Baronetcy, loomed brightly in the horizon. 
Horatia Gascoigne, who, although her com- 
plexion had lost some of its freshness, and her 
form could no longer boast its former rich de- 
velopment, was still, at twenty-five, what might 
be, and indeed was, spoken of by many as a 
pretty girl, both mother and daughter conceived 
hopes which for a time shed sunshine on the 
gloom of home. From more causes, however, 
than one, the siege which Racy, without loss of 
time, laid to Herbert Arundel, promised to be 
an unsuccessful one. The " world," in speaking 
of her as a veteran flirt, a husband-hunter, and 
last, not least, as verging on thirty, was too 
many, strive as she would, for poor Horatia ; 
and then — worst evil of all — she, well-nigh from 
the commencement of the attack, lost her heart 
to the man whom she designed to conquer. 

There is no need to dwell upon this portion 
of her history. Whether or not Herbert Arun- 
del bore himself quite spotlessly throughout the 
period of this young woman'9 courtship of him. 
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it would be hard to say. The part which a 
man, especially if his nature is chivalrous, and 
his heart tender, has, under the like circum^ 
stances, to play, is never quite devoid either of 
difficulty or danger. It requires a stonier 
moral formation than most men of any worth 
are endowed with, to enal>le the object of a 
young woman's preference to ruthlessly snub, 
and unmistakably give her to understand, that 
the tale which her hope tells is as false as it is 
flattering. And then, where is the man so 
monstrously perfect as not to be capable of 
taking a certain unconfessed pleasure in being 
petted and flattered by rosy lips, and this, 
albeit the impression, whether true or false, 
that the said lips are solely actuated by a 
scheming mind, had become indelibly fixed upon 
his own ? 

If it should so chance that the Reader can 
call to mind a certain tete-a-tete conversation 
which took place between Sir Herbert Arundel 
and Miss Gascoigne in the library at Elmhurst, 
the fact that the lady had made no secret of 
her preference for the man who had never for a 
moment "dreamt" of marrying her, must be 
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patent. In his chivalrous respect for the weak- 
nesses of the frailer sex, the effect on Herbert 
of this humbling of herself, which he, not for 
the first time, had been doomed to witness, was 
simply one of pain ; and gladly would he, and 
that at the cost too of much personal incon- 
venience to himself, have found for Racy some 
eligible parti who would have driven (to quote 
Lady Ulverstoke), as one nail drives out ano- 
ther, his own image from her head or heart. 

But it was not to be. Deeper — far deeper 
than Herbert, in his insouciant acceptance of 
what he had considered to be Racy's lightly- 
given affection, had imagined — lay the one 
strong passion of this woman's apparently 
trifling and coquettish life. Not that "any 
reasonable offer," had such come in her way, 
would have been refused by the woman, now 
really advancing so near to the dreaded " thirty" 
that, each morning as she woke, her first dreary 
thought was this — "How fast — how horribly 
fast I am * getting on !'" She would have mar- 
ried if she could, and perhaps (a new and a 
natural vocation being opened to her) would 
not have been miserable ; but, seeing that for- 
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tune had no such gift in store for Horatia Gas- 
coigne, the image, cold to her, of Herbert Arun- 
del's stern, handsome face, came to be each day 
more indelibly fixed upon her mental sight. 

<< She gave him all her being, like a flower 
That flings its perfume on a vagrant breeze — 
A breeze that wanders on, and heeds it not." 

She lay on the sofa where Lilian had left her, 
and with every eflfbrt that she made to chase 
away from busy fancy the torturing picture of 
Lilian's lovely face beaming with radiant smiles 
and blushes — a face on which he looked down 
with a sense of glad proprietorship— the poor 
soul's heart grew sicker, and the black fever of 
jealousy spread its poison swifter through her 
veins. She had woi'ked so hard, secretly and 
unsuspected by all lookers-on, to spare herself, 
this agony ! She had contrived, so cleverly, 
that Lilian, in whom, from the first moment of 
Herbert's introduction to her, she (Horatia) had 
recognised a rival, should be, betimes, in her 
career of amusement, thrown in the way of 
fascinating Cis Palliser; and after achieving this 
not very difficult feat, it was in part owing to 
her untiring machinations that her soldier-cousin, 
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with the prestige of many another act of bravery, 
distinct and widely different from those which 
in ^* th' imminent deadly breach'' he had perform- 
ed hanging about his lithe, good-looking person, 
was enabled, as we already know, to win his 
way swiftly, as well as surely, to Lilian's heart. 
As far as it went, it was scarcely possible for 
a woman's conduct to be more selfish and un- 
principled. CSs, though as " good " a *' fellow " 
as ever, without counting risk or cost, backed a 
bill for a friend, was about the last man — and 
well did Racy know that so it was — with whom 
a young and senBitive girl conld have any 
chance (as his wife) of being happy. Volatile, 
and — though possessing warm affections — capri- 
cious, and greedy of excitement, Cecil Palliser, 
even if he had possessed an income large enough 
to admit of his taking to himself a wife, would 
have terribly soon repented him of the step he 
had taken, and with " sad satiety " staring him 
in the face, he would (at least, so his cousin 
believed) have loathed the chains which his 
own hands had forged, fiwt, whilst the pursuit 
lasted, the lovely playth-^x\g» ^^® ^^^^ immea- 
surably enhanced by " di^^caUy," "^^^^ " fiercely 
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sought ;" and but for that hated call to arms 
(ahl how in those days Horatia Gascoigne 
cursed the Caffres by their gods, and loathed 
them with a hatred which could have been en- 
gendered only in the breast of a woman thwarted 
in the most cherished schemes), it is more than 
possible that the cords which bound rash Lilian 
to her lover would have been so tightly drawn 
that eventual escape would have been unlikely, 
at least, if not impossible. 

" And now it is too late — too late — too late 1" 
the miserable girl tept repeating to herself, till 
the strange monotony of the ever-«ucceeding- 
one-another words startled her into a sudden 
fear that she might be going mad. Then the 
warning, spoken four years before by Dr. Bald^ 
win, flashed with a feverish vividness of memory 
across her brain, and the all-importance of hold- 
ing herself in check came home to Racy Gas- 
coigne as a fact not only to be acknowledged, 
but to be at once and strenuously acted upon. 

But how, with that self-torturing imagination 
of hers dwelling, despite her every effort to 
prevent it, on the jealousy-arousing picture of 
Lilian in her evening dress of gauzy black, her 
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white shoulders and perfect bust gleaming, 
warm-tinted, and white, above its low-cut folds, 
whilst Herbert, leaning over her chair, with that 
passionate and yet earnest expression, the charm 
of which Racy had often felt so keenly, upon his 
face, gazed with adoring eyes upon the loveli- 
ness which was now almost his own— how, with 
such a vexing phantasmagoria ever before her 
mind's eye, could calmness come ? 

" I cannot bear it I I will not I It will kill 
me r* Racy, forgetful of her mother's presence, 
forgetful of all save self and that which apper- 
tained to self almost shrieked out in her misery ; 
and then, after muttering in a lower tone, 
** For this night at least I will spoil their plea- 
sure," she, in an excited voice, and one which 
filled, as we have seen. Lady Mary's timid 
breast with dread, insisted that Lilian should 
be sent for. 

**My dear, you will find her in a sad state," 
the poor mother said, as the two women 
mounted the stairs together. ^*I suppose it 
must be partly my fault, but fix)m her babyhood 
I found Racy hard to manage, and now ^" 

The sigh which supplemented this little speech 
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was about as sad a one as ever broke unbidden 
from human lips ; and Lilian, with deep pity in 
her heart, pressed sympathisingly in her own 
the poor thin hand that rested on her arm. 

To the surprise and relief of both, instead of 
a head tossing about in wild delirium on the 
pillow, the first sight that greeted their eyes 
was Racy, sipping, with apparent calmness, a 
cup of tea avhich had been brought to her by 
Janet. 

The crisis was evidently passed, the strong 
will had said to the tumultuous nerves, "Be 
still ;" and for a time at least — (Lilian, and no 
wonder, for Hope — inasmuch as her life was but 
beginning — was strong within her — believed the 
respite lasting) — the danger which the young 
bride-expectant had so tremblingly feared, had 
passed away, like a dream of evil that had dis- 
turbed the quiet watches of the night. 

" You will stay a little while with me, dear ? 
I am so sorry I frightened you ; but my head 
feels so very strange," Racy said, caressingly ; 
and Lilian, taking her place by the friend whom 
she was so eager to believe in, whispered, in 
her foolish, trusting ignorance, the soothing 
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words of love and constancy which only time 
and bitter experience would teach her were so 
ill deserved. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SUSIE HAS HOPES AS WELL AS FEARS. 

IT is the day but one before that fixed for 
Lilian Wynter's marriage, and (so many 
and so oft-repeated have been the delays evoked 
by ingenious settlement drawers-up that, not- 
withstanding the impatience of Sir Herbert, 
who would have " annihilated time " to make 
one lover happy ") — Spring, heralded by length- 
ening days, and snowdrops peeping above wet 
fallen leaves, is already, while sweet Lilian 
Wynter is ** still a maid," commencing her teem- 
ing task. 

" The rain it has been raining every day " — an 
unusual circumstance in Cliffshire — for nearly a 
week; but the ladies whose lots are for the 
time being cast in Wheathill Rectory^ have not 
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found the eight days either dull or long. Mrs. 
Wynter, who, in the face of strong opposition, 
had long ago decided on furnishing forth the 
marriage table, has had both her hands and her 
head fully occupied by the business — a labour 
she delights in — ^which she has (to the infinite 
annoyance of all her children, with the solitary 
exception of apparently ubiquitous Jemmy) 
undertaken. 

" I wish to goodness she would give it up 1" 
Susan is for the fiftieth time, at least, saying. 
*' Mamma and cook between them have made 
such a dreadful cream — at least, they call it one ; 
and expect it to stay good till the day after 
to-morrow. If she would but have been satis- 
fied with what Sir Herbert proposed, how much 
better it would have been !" 

*^ Better for some, perhaps, but not for all," 
rejoins Kuth, who, although she feels fully as 
much, if not more regretfully than her sister, 
the ridicule which, through Mrs. Wynter's 
obstinacy, is about to be brought upon the 
family, is, nevertheless, still capable of per- 
ceiving that there are two sides to the question. 
"There are some — the poor Norths, for in- 
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stance — who would never have been asked to 
Stoke Royal, and " 

"Well, don't let us talk about it. It is a 
stupid business altogether," breaks in Susan, 
whose temper, for the reason that Philip Dick- 
inson is amongst the " some" who had no chance 
of being invited on the grand occasion of the 
wedding-feast, either to Stoke Royal or to the 
Rectory, has been for some time in an uncertain 
and somewhat capricious state. 

Lilian's " grand marriage" — for such it was, 
of course, universally admitted to be — had not 
in the very slightest degree caused a change (as 
regarded Susan's interest in the Belcombe attor- 
ney) in that young person's feelings or hopes. 
She had sense enough to inwardly acknowledge 
that her sister's case was quite an exceptional 
one. Lilian's beauty and grace, together with 
a natural air of refinement, in which Susan was 
folly conscious of being herself deficient, had 
secured for her a lot far more exalted than any 
which her humbler sisters were in the slightest 
degree justified in looking forward to ; but be- 
cause Lilian was in every way so favoured — 
because her future husband was a Baronet, and 
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that henceforth Ladj Arunders intimate asso- 
ciates would be "county" and "carriage" people, 
Mr. Dickinson's faithful admirer did not think it 
incumbent on her to look down upon him. On 
the contrary, the fair Susan, having a soul either 
above or below (choose Ye which) " flunkeyism," 
felt more and more drawn towards the only 
man of her acquaintance who had ever paid her 
tiie compliment of at least seefniug to prefer 
her, and who, since the announcement of Lilian's 
engagement, had been still more " marked" than 
before in his attentions to Miss Susan Wynter. 

" I don't care what anybody says," the reck- 
less girl, when tete-h-tete with Buthie, would 
exclaim. " Philip may not be a man of family 
— ^I don't say he is — but he has ten times the 
good looks of Sir Herbert, and is fully ten years 
younger. Besides, what is 'family' in these 
days — eh, Ruthie ?" 

" I suppose it is what it always was," gentle 
Ruth from her curtainless maiden couch, and 
without the &iutest notion of being satirical, 
replies. 

" Now, Ruth, that is so silly ! As if every- 
one did not know how changed that kind of 
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thing is now-a-days! Why, even noblemen's 
sons go into trade, andr ^*' 

"But they are not — attorney 8^'^ Ruth was 
about to say^ but fear of her sister's anger 
checked the word upon her tongue ; and Susan, 
being just then busy both with her ** back hair" 
and her love affair, did not notice the sudden 
prtuse by which, to an observant mind, more 
than one secret feeling would have been re- 
vealed. 

But if the two chief actors in the little by- 
drama which was playing in Wheathill parish 
were strengthened, rather than otherwise, in 
their purpose by the imposing alliance which 
was on the verge of consummation, such could 
not be affirmed to be the case with the older 
members of Susan's family. The Rector's very 
decided objection to the possible marriage con- 
templated with so much inward satisfaction by 
Susan, remained, perhaps, pretty much as it, 
under all circumstances, would have been ; but 
Mrs. Wynter, with the prospect of being mother- 
in-law to a Baronet before her, had grown 
terribly unmanageable. Time was, as Susan 
truly felt, when Philip Dickinson, had he come 
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forwjird as a suitor for the hand of either of the 
fiectoress^s daughters^ would have been received 
with open arms, but things were altered now; 
her ^ bow," in answer to the young attorney's 
debormaire salutations, was repellent as that of 
many an xmderbred fine lady desirous of show- 
ing that universal politeness is not to be ex- 
pected of the " great ** ; whilst her treatment of 
the " Dickinson girls "^ — joUy, unaffected young 
creatures, with whom matrimony was the end, 
and dress and flirtation the means thereto — 
was, in Susan's opinion (one, too, which she by 
no means kept to herself), positively " odious.'* 
With the new order of things — ^that is to say, 
with the chance of a different description of 
visitors letting their light shine upon the shady 
shabbiness of the B^tory — more than one 
change, reckless, according to Mrs* Wynter's 
judgment, in its character, was permitted to 
take place within its walls. There was no 
mare ^ sitting'' for the purpose of saving fuel, 
in Hie dollest and dingiest of little dining-rooms 
— no mate " going to the door ** by Jane, the 
red-anned, wfa^i a double-knock outside the 
BfiGtarjoiitnnce-pasBage announced the arrival 
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of callers. Cabbage-boiling was a thing for- 
bidden, and roast mutton was, as frequently as 
possible, exchanged for dishes which less incon- 
testibly proclaimed the fact that the parsonic 
dinner was in process of being cooked. 

" How glad I am that Alick has been able to 
get leave ! " Ruth is saying to her junior, as the 
two young women (Lilian being engaged in her 
own little bed-room, writing a letter to her 
lover) are sitting near the window which has 
view on the churchyard, and permitting their 
hands to rest idly on their laps, whilst an un- 
wonted silence — for both have been busy with 
their own thoughts, and the early Spring twi- 
light is coming on apace — has been broken by 
Ruthie's sisterly remark. Susan is silent for a 
few moments. Her thoughts are busy, even as 
are Ruth's, with the news just received by 
telegram from Liverpool, that Alick Wynter has 
arrived by the last New York steamer, and will 
be at Wheathill on the following day. Susie's 
feelings on the subject are compound. She 
will be glad, of course, to see the brother who 
has been more than two years away from home, 
and of whom she used, when he was a lad of 
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nineteen, and " Sue " was the only one of his 
sisters who was strong enough to take long 
walks with him over the downs to the ** blue 
fresh sea," to be decidedly his favourite amongst 
**tbe lot." But even in those days Susan, 
though not gifted with much quickness (as re- 
garded insight into "character") of perception, 
had a dim consciousness that Alick ^took 
more," as the saying is, in his ideas of people 
and things, after his father than after his 
mother ; and now that two years " in the ser- 
vice " had probably given him more extended, 
if not more fastidious notions, the possibility of 
Alick's considering handsome, black-whiskered, 
not-easily abashed " Phil " Dickinson, an " aw- 
ful snob," flashed, with an unpleasant dis- 
tinctness, across Susan Wynter's brain. Not 
to Ruth, however, whose silence on the subject 
of the young solicitor's qualities sufficiently 
proved her to be not amongst those by whom 
those qualities were appreciated as they deserv- 
ed, could Susan dilate on this new source of 
trouble. The general joy, too, at the prospect of 
Ali<^8 coming, had already been so frilly dis- 
CDflsed that the younger sister did not feel 
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caUed upon for a further display of ecstasy. 

** He will think the cupboard we are obliged 
to put him in a horrid hole 1" she therefore con- 
tented herself with saying. " After the wedding 
he can of course go into Lilian's room. And 
how nice it will be to have him there I We 
shall miss her so much less for having some 
one besides ourselves to talk to. I only hope 
he will be in time to dine — as they have asked 
him — at Stoke Royal." 

" I don't think it signifies much whether he 
does or not. There will be plenty without him. 
But it seems to me that everyone is going 
Stoke Royal mad." And having so said, Susan, 
with the irritability of which the image of 
Philip Dickinson, superb on his prancing chest- 
nut, but, nevertheless, not thought worthy to 
sit in high placei^ — id est, not deemed sufficient- 
ly a ** gentleman," either by the Rectory or the 
Stoke Royal people, to mix with them in 
familiar intercourse, was the exciting cause, re- 
lapsed into gloomy silence. 

Meanwhile, Lilian, as I before said, was 
writing — a daily task imposed by one of the 
most exacting of lovers — to her affianced hus- 
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band. During the past week, Sir Herbert had 
been absent in London on business connected 
with his marriage ; and in the desoeuvrement 
caused by his temporary abandonment of his 
post, Lilian had found, in the daily letters given 
and received, a rather agreeable and exciting 
pastime. Unfortunately both for herself and 
all that were closely connected with her, Lilian 
Wynter had not been brought up in habits of 
self-employment. Her education, as well as 
that of her sisters, had been a kind of picking- 
up of stray crumbs affair — the result of which 
had lefk her with but little learning in her 
small head, and with no great amount of 
ambition to make that little more. That she 
could spell correctly, was tolerably well-up in 
" MangnalFs Questions," and could accompany 
her own naturally sweet voice on the piano, 
was owing to a turn of Fate which had provid- 
ed — for three successive years — the Rectory fa^ 
mily with a conscientious if not an experienced 
governess. Miss Elliston (the fourth daughter 
of a physician, who, through unsuccessful specu- 
lations, had " come to grie^") was a distant rela- 
tion of Mr.Wynter's, and, on the ruin and conse- 
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quent dispersion of Dr. Elliston's family, she — 
his youngest child — gladly accepted the com- 
forts of a home, and a salary wherewith to 
clothe herself respectably, at Wheathill Parson- 
age. Illness, culminating in decline and death, 
put an end, at the expiration of the third year, 
to Gerti-ude Elliston's career of usefulness in 
CliflFshire. Lilian had by that time completed 
her fourteenth year, and, seeing that her elder 
sisters, aged respectively twenty and twenty- 
two, were, in female school phrase, " finished," 
Mrs. Wynter, after a very brief consultation 
with herself, decided — her husband ofiering no 
opposition to a plan so fraught with manifold 
advantages — that henceforth Lilian should "pur- 
sue her studies " alone. 

And so, to a certain and very limited extent, 
she did. By fits and starts — for the girl's mind 
was an active one, and she often felt ashamed 
of her own ignorance — she would, without a 
plan, and with an eagerness too violent to last, 
fill her little attic with grammars and diction- 
aries, quires of paper and relays of pens, and 
begin, her whole soul apparently in the work, 
to make up for lost time. But, meeting with 
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no encouragement to persevere, and the end to 
be attained by all this solitary labour being 
utterly visionary and vague, [iilian soon began 
to weary of her self-imposed duties, and to re- 
turn to the do-nothingness in which her young 
life was passed. 

Little, however, and less than little, sensible 
as well as practical man though he was, did 
Herbert Arundel trouble himself about the 
amount of education (I do not speak here solely 
of book-learning, but of the mental education — 
the education which strengthens the moral 
qualities, and helps a woman to help herself) 
which his aflSanced wife had received. In his 
eyes she was perfection. The choicest bit of 
womankind was, in his opinion, the one that 
had fallen to his lot, and dearly, idolizingly did 
he prize it — prized it the more, perhaps, because 
of his half-fear — a fear, however, which he would 
never, even to himself, have acknowledged — 
that Lilian's whole heart was not entirely his 
own, but that in all innocence, if not ignorance 
(for it is as possible to be in the dark as to the 
heart's inmost secrets as " not to know," as the 
saying is, " one's own mind "), the fancy of his 
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beautiful betrothed was still haunted perhaps by 
the memory of another 1 Notions such as these, 
when the entertainer thereof is past the age 
when the excitement even of suspicion gives a 
pleasant -zest and interest to a love-aflFair — 
rarely, I think, without some foundation for 
their existence — obtrude themselves, to his dis- 
comfort — ^into the brain of a sensible man. That 
in the case before us there was such a founda- 
tion, cannot be denied ; and had Lilian, as 
she sat alone in her " virgin bower " — namely, 
the wretched little attic that was " so near 

I 

the maids " — been honest with herself, she 
would not have shrunk from confessing to that 
self the truth that her best, if not her only 
safety, lay in a life-long separation from Cecil 
Palliser. She was beginning to love Herbert 
Arundel very dearly — to love him with a better, 
truer, and more soul-satisfying love than that 
which she had lavished so thoughtlessly, and 
with a recklessness which one person, at least, 
had shown an unprincipled readiness to take 
advantage of, on the absent soldier; and yet 
she could not have truly affirmed that she was 
safe! 
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" I do love him — he is so good !" she, with 
the half-writtea letter to the " good " man in 
question lying on the desk before her, has just 
said. Nevertheless, in that self-same desk, 
hidden from human eye (Lilian has not had the 
heart to destroy it yet)y is the photograph of 
that other man whom she had loved, partly 
because — but that so it had been was a fact 
utterly unguessed-at by the fond and foolish 
worshipper: — he was in some respects — respects 
which it is wholly unnecessary to particularize 
— so had! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LOO DICKINSON COMES TO THE FRONT. 

" no Lilian is going to be spliced f I was 
*^ awfully glad when I heard of it 1 The 
fellows out in Canada say that Arundel's no 
end of a good fellow when you know him well. 
He was a bit of a Tartar when he was in the 
Service, but that's an old story now, and I 
daresay that Lilian will be able to hold her 
own." 

So spoke, as he drove homewards the rickety 
old pony-carriage from the Belcombe Station, 
whither his sister Susan had betaken herself to 
meet him, the young soldier-son of a humble 
and impecunious house — the brother whose 
good offices in her behalf poor Susan was, at 
this crisis in her fiftte, nervously anxious to 
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secure. He — this Alick, whose return had been 
so keenly wished for — was a tall, extremely 
thin young man, and, in a military kind of way, 
gentlemanly-looking enongh. That he placed 
himself in the category of " swells " was evident 
to the most casual observer, and Susan had not 
heard him speak, or rather drawl out a dozen 
sentences, before her never-very-exalted hopes 
that he wonld be " dvil ** to poor Philip fell to 
zero. Nor were her fears misplaced, Alick Wyn- 
ter being one of those amiably self-engrossed 
young gentlemen who, whilst apparently on the 
most affectionate terms with their sisters, would 
infinitely prefer seeing the poor souls impaled 
upon the virgin thorn for life to degrading theni 
by a marriage with a ^^ churL^ 

The DickinjBons were comparatively a new 
importation into ClifEshire. They ^ hailed ^ from 
Heathshire originally — a piece of information 
which Philip^ in hi» dashing, off-hand way, was 
in tlie habit of volunteering ; but the elder 
Dtddnson's broths, a ^ warm " City man, ha v- 
iBg enteied as thiid partner in the old-estab- 
lUifld hankinpJioiiBe of Messrsu Deacon and 
FarafaraUiary Bdoombev aoa opening in that 
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town for a clever legal practitioner was, by the 
&ilier (a shrewd &r-6eeing man) of Susan Wjn- 
ter^s admire, promptly taken advantage of. In 
the letters^ few and fsur between, which Alick 
Wjnter had, during the period of his absence, 
received firom the Parsonage, no mention had, 
however, been made of the addition to its so- 
ciety which Belcombe had, in the persons of the 
Dickinson fiunily, been £aivoured with. 

The large red brick house, situated in the 
High Street, and directly &cing the principal 
haberdasher, millinery dep6t, &C., &C., &a, of 
Belcombe, had been, when Alick was last at 
home, a seminary for young gentlemen ; now, 
to his surprise, it was tenanted by the well-to- 
do lawyer, whose name might be legibly read 
on a suggestive brass-plate which smartened up 
the door, and Alick was beginning, as the old 
pony crawled slowly up the rising ground of the 
street, to remark upon the change, when a loud 
tapping at the ground -floor window of the house 
forcibly attracted his attention. 

**0h! don't stop, it's only the Dickinson 
girls," Susan, in an agony of alarm, was begin- 
ning, when, to her unutterable dismay, the 
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street-door was suddenly flung open, and " Loo " 
Dickinson, the "fastest" of a "fast" family, rushed 
across the foot-pavement, and laid an unautho- 
rised hand upon Jock's shaggy mane. Rather 
what men allow themselves to call a fine girl 
was Loo. Her cheeks were well-coloured, and 
if her black hair had been just a shade less 
shiny, and her eyes a trifle less round and pro- 
minent, the attorney's second daughter might 
have been pronounced, even by Alick Wynter, 
who, after the fashion of youths of his age, 
went upon the nil admirari tack, to be "not 
half an ugly lot." 

" You don't mean to say you were going by 
without stopping? How awfully shabby of 
you 1" exclaims Miss Loo, addressing herself to 
Susan, but very clearly — after a fashion in which 
she is an adept — including her friend's brother 
in the spirited exordium. 

For the first time since she had made (in 
defiance of her own family) an intimate ac- 
quaintance with that of the Belcombe attorney's 
people, does Susan regret having encouraged 
the familiarity which is said, and truly so in 
many instances, to breed contempt. She would 
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have given the smart new turban hat (for 
" turban " hats were worn in those days) which, 
through the sacrifice of more useful garments, 
she had made her own, could that sacrifice have 
saved her from the mortification which she is 
now enduring. It is, however, far too late for 
regrets and warnings to be of any avail. Miss 
Lob— even if Susan had wished to give her the 
cold shoulder, which, with Philip's whiskers in 
the background, was simply, for that young 
lawyer's loyal sweetheart, impossible — was not. 
the kind of demoiselle to be easily shaken off; 
the which peculiarity being well known to 
Susie, the latter has no resource but that of 
meeting her friend's advances in an apparently 
kindred spirit. 

" It wasn't my fault," she says, with just a 
shade of the distant manner which not a few of 
us, my reader, have found' ourselves, when en- 
deavouring to repel the inopportune gushing- 
ness of a too familiar friend, obliged in self- 
defence to assume, " The train was late ; and 
my brother — " (Loo bows saucily, choosing to 
assume an introduction, which Alick, being a 
gentleman, finds himself obliged to endorse) — 
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" dines with us at Stoke Royal, and so we have 

to dress, and all ^' 

" Oh 1 1 won't keep you. I know," with an 
arch look at her friend's brother, who, with his 
long legs crumpled up in that absurd old pony- 
carriage, feels altogether in a false position; 
"how long men take to adonise. And you'd 

« 

better be off, dear'' (laughing), "for if Phil 
comes out of the office, he won't let you go in a 
hurry." 

" What a dreadful girl I And who the (Jeuce 
is Phil?" asks Alick, giving a sharp stroke or 
two of the whip to Jock, in order to encourage 
that aged animal, whose coat is as thick as that 
of a polar bear, to convey him a shade more 
quickly out of sight of the High Street, and that 
terrible young woman. 

Susan blushes crimson under her short loupe- 
like veil, as she answers, as carelessly as her 
emotion will allow of, 

"Oh I they are rich people of the name of 
Dickinson, who have bought the school-house. 
The elder brother is in the bank; and the 
younger,Loo's — Imean Miss Dickinson's — father, 
is a lawyer." 
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** And they are all snobs, I suppose, judging 
from the specimen I have seen, " AUck, who 
does not feel particularly interested on the sub- 
ject, says; whereat Susan, wincing painfully, 
prepares to change the topic of conversation. 

"You will like Sir Herbert's little niece, I 
think," she says. "Not that Gina is so very 
small; and I believe she is to come out this 
year. She has been kept very much back. 
Lady Mellish's system evidently is not to let 
girls have the smallest glimpse at the world, 
or at society, till they come regularly out." 

" She is not pretty, is she ? If I remember 
right, you all wrote me to Canada that she was 
*nice;' but as that is a very comprehensive term, 
a great deal is left to the imagination. I sup* 
pose," he adds, after a pause, during which 
Susan's fancy has lightly flown from Geraldine 
Mellish's small pale face to the hirsute one which 
surmounts the broad shoulders owned by Mr. 
Philip Dickinson. " I suppose that the governor 
is awftiUy cock-a-hoop about this marriage of 
Lilian's ?" 

" No, indeed, not half so much as you might 
expect; or as mamma is. Papa, somehow or 
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other, does not like people much who are above 
him. And Lilian's marriage," she, with uncon- 
scious irony, adds, " can never particularly 
advantage /w'm." 

By this time — Jock having put his best foot 
foremost — they are approaching the outskirts of 
straggling Wheathill village. Slow, however, 
has been, compared with the travellers' wishes, 
the pace at which the poor little animal has 
progressed. There has been a short but stiffish 
hill to surmount, and the brother and sister, to 
say nothing of Alick's portmanteau, without 
which, "adonising, " as Miss Loo classically 
termed it, would, for him, have been out of the 
question, were of no inconsiderable weight. It 
is growing dusk, and as they pass the village 
church, six o'clock chimes forth on the still 
evening air. 

" Confound the poor old brute, what a pace 
he goes !" says Alick, impatiently ; ** and these 
people dine, you say, at seven 1" 

" Yes ; but there " — (pointing to a shady 
lane which ran — a cross cut to the Rectory — at 
right angles with the high road) — "are Sir 
Herbert and Lilip^n on the road before us, so 
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it will be all right — they can't dine without 
them." 

" It . would be the part of Hamlet left out 
with a vengeance," Aliek says, recovering his 
good-humour, as people are apt to do on the 
like occasions, and when those appear on the 
stage whose opinions are worth considering. 
And in another moment or two the lovers are 
overtaken. Lilian has b^en duly kissed and 
complimented, and the acquaintance of Mr. 
Alick Wy nter with his future brother-in-law has 
commenced. 

" I am afraid I am awfully late," the young 
soldier, who has taken a spring from the humble 
family carriage, and is walking by Sir Herbert's 
side, begins. "The train was slow; and the 
old pony can hardly go out of a walk." 

" He has been a very good one in his day," 
Arundel says, civilly. "Those little Welsh 
fellows have a great deal of capital shape about 
them ^" 

" You should have seen a little animal I had 
in Canada," interrupts Alick, who has that ob- 
jectionable habit, often contracted at a mess, as 
well as in the bosom of one's family, of making 
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the ego^ which is so dear to all men, the pre- 
vailing topic of conversation ; bnt Arundel, who 
seems instinctively to know his man, comes to 
the rescue by saying good-humouredly, 

" We shall have the ladies late, I'm afraid, if 
they don't trot on. Jump in, Lilian," suiting 
the action to the words ; and, with that air of 
loving imperiousness whidh the girl was be- 
ginning to find so winning, he— taking her 
small hand in his — ^placed the laughing, blushing 
bride-elect by her sister's side. 

Alick, whose boyish sensitiveness has been 
a trifle wounded by the summary manner in 
which his future brother-in-law put an end, 
almost indeed before they were begun, to the 
interesting equine reminiscences with which he 
had been about to favour him, looked on while 
this little scene was passing, and in a more 
thoughtful and deductive spirit than might have 
been expected from one so young and inex- 
perienced, made his mental comment. 

" Cool hand, by Jove I Won't stand much of 
Miss Lilian's nonsense, I should say. She has 
grown awfully pretty, though, in these two 
years ; and there's little doubt that, as long as 
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he is epocny, they'll get along like a house on 
fire." 

So decided, strong in the armour, offensive 
and defensive, of his own juvenile self-sufiSi- 
ciency, the brother who in earlier days had had 
something less than no patience with the spoilt 
girl, to whose fancies the rest of the family had 
been expected by the heads thereof, to patiently 
give way. He was still, being ignorant of the 
fact that Lilian's natural good sense and feeling 
had in a great measure counteracted the evils 
which her early spoiling had wrought, thinking 
how long it would be before "bumptious" 
Lilian would demonstrate any inclination to 
" kick over the traces," when Sir Herbert, hav- 
ing carefully tucked a rug — for the evening 
was growing cold — round the feet of his be- 
trothed, linked his arm (for the bright glow 
of his now closely-approaching happiness leftt a 
warmth so genial to his heart that every soul 
within his reach seemed to reap the benefit 
thereof) through that of the young soldier, and 
together, talking of indifferent subjects, Arundel, 
not being oae of those men who " wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves, for daws to peck at," 
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they walked briskly towards the Rectory. 

In front of the small, square, red brick house 
— the lowly house from which lordly-looking 
Sir Herbert was so spon about to t^ke its 
brightest ornament — a mounted groom was 
leading one of those two-hundred-guinea cover- 
hacks, well-bred, strong-boned, short-jointed, 
up to fourteen stone, and ^^ handsome as paint," 
which set the mouths of poorer men who love 
horses, and think they understand ^hem, water- 
ing with envy. 

Arundel had that affcemoon arrived at Stoke 
Royal by an earlier train than the one which 
Susan had gone to Belcombe to meet, and 
barely allowing himself time to return the 
affectionate greetings of his sister and niece, 
he had mounted his horse, and thirsting for a 
sight of the sweet face from which he had been 
for nearly a week separated, he rode with a 
lover's impatience to Wheathill. 

Only one short hour had elapsed since his 
anival, when, with added happiness thrilling 
through his frame, he was retracing, at a good 
round pace, his steps towards hi^ temporary 
home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LADY METiTiTSH HEARS A TRUTH OR TWO. 

rpHERE is a large party assembled at Stoke 
"■- Royal ; every room, from " attic to base- 
ment," being fall of guests invited to do honour 
to the bridaL There is Lady Alfred Goring, 
fade and ^ fine," who knows a gentleman, she 
flatters herself with only half an eye, when she 
sees one, and who had therefore prepared her- 
self to be very civil to Mr. Alick Wynter ; but 
Bacy Gascoigne, also a guest at Stoke' Royal, 
notwithstanding the grande passion which really 
is eating into a heart that might, under more 
propitious circumstances, have been " pure wo- 
manly," has, by way of keeping her hand in 
for flirtation purposes, adopted a manner of 
proceeding which decidedly interferes with the 
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elder lady's intentions. With every desire to 
do the "fest," and therefore the fashionable 
thing, Alick^ — a parson's son — and raised ostensi- 
bly in the odour (however unsavoury sometimes 
in his nostrils) of sanctity, had not yet arrived 
at so fatal a stage of recklessness as to imagine 
a Dean's wife capable of having designs upon a 
young man's peace of mind ; he fell, therefore, 
with young soldierly readiness, into the lines 
set for him by experienced Racy, who more 
than once hinted to her friend a rather unflat- 
tering amount of surprise that she (Lilian) 
should possess a brother who was so " nice." 

The dinner— not a very lively repast, for 
most of the assistants thereat were either out of 
spirits or pre-occupied in mind — ^has come to an 
end, and (a part of the programme for the even- 
ing's entertainment which had been looked for- 
ward to by the ladies for several days with 
great interest and curiosity) the wedding pre- 
sents were announced to be, in a room devoted 
to that especial pui'pose, " on view." 

" What a jolly way it is of getting handsome 
things I" Susan addressing herself to Ernest 
Trefusis, the cleV©^ young barrister, who has 
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been her &mier ^ mofie.'^ sj^ "^ W'^d&i^ zirb^ 
osen't to be half as expcsosr^ b^r« they w»e 
all iicfated wish ^le zfv^r 3 names as the j ins^ 
DOW. People ar& aidiami^ -as giffas lire :irrfcn.ged 
in theK dari. to 3ead anvthiZLZ nrrv sLibbv. 
Fancy a SweHtSEng fair of screens, p^u&psw 
with your own name on a carl xmdemeath ! I 
should die of shame if I w^re to see nw affix^ 
to some twopenny-haUjpenny thing cat of the 
German hazaar.'^ 

" Not if von had been unable to afford a more 
expensive eacUaaJ' the barrister is h^inmng, 
but Lady Mellish, who has more than once be^i 
heard to express a very decided opinion regard- 
ing the great objectionableness of Miss Susan 
Wynter, took ont of his month the words which 
Ernest Trefnsis was probably about to use. 
The system of wedding-present-ticketing which 
had obliged her — ^the quen diras fan having 
been duly considered — ^to substitute on this 
occasion a twenty-shilling offering for a five 
ditto, had not been without its effect upon hor 
temper, and she therefore said, impertinently* 
Susan thought, and therefore resented tho wrong 
acutely, 
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" I must say," examining through her glass 
an old silver knight in armour — a repousse work 
of the finest class, to which a card, proclaiming 
it to be the gift of " The Reverend Edgar Tre- 
fusis " was attached, " that in my opinion these 
displays are most injurious. Invidious compari- 
sons are made — the gifts of poor people, gifts 
which probably came, as those of rich folks don't 
always, we know, from the heart, are looked 
down and sneered at ; while in nine cases out 
of ten, simply because it is not pleasant to be 
looked down on and sneered at, friends and ac- 
quaintances are driven, positively driven^ to 
spend more money than they can afford, on this 
sort of nonsense. Now, for instance, Mr. Tre- 
iusis " (Lady Mellish is a strong-minded woman, 
and piques herself on saying what she thinks), 
** that valuable present of your brother's " 

" Oh 1 Lady Mellish," he exclaims with a 
blush (for he is young and sensitive) that is as 
much for her as for herself, " please not to bear 
down on Edgar's poor little knight. I am sure 
that public opinion had nothing to do with his 
handling his battle-axe amongst all those pretty 
things. It isn't every day," speaking slowly, 
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and with great feeling, *^ that a fellow is best 
man to the friend to whom he owes so much 
as my brother does to Sir Herbert ; and a soli- 
tary bit of extravagance on the part of a poor 
parson may be forgiven him, don't you think 
SO, Miss Wyntert" laughing lightly, to hide his 
confusion, for Lady Mellish was not one of those 
womanly women before whom a man is not 
iMshamed of making a fool of himself^ or, in 
other words, betraying natural and excusable 
emotion. 

Delighted with the opportunity of having a 
shot — ^under cover — at Lady Mellish, Susan 
cordially agrees with the last speaker. It was 
" so nice," she says, of Mr. Trefusis to give such 
a pretty present — one of the most beautiful of 
the whole ; *' and," she adds, pointing her words 
by a fixed stare at her enemy, for Susan is a 
young person who piques herself on her power 
of " showing a proper spirit,'" and " giving as 
good as she takes," ^'/ think it is a capital 
thing to make shabby rich people fork out their 
money ; and as marriage generally comes only 
once in a person's life-time ^" 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Wynter, but will 
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you. allow me to pass?" Lady Mellish (choosing 
to ignore the fact that she is being talked at\ 
with haughty coldness, says ; and, moving on, 
she comes upon a spectacle which also does 
not please her, for it is that of one of those 
highly " objectionable " Wynters girls resting 
on a windownaeat, with the young vicar of 
Stoke Parva " leaning,"if not exactly "enamour- 
ed," over her smooth, unadorned head, at least 
with an appreciating air, talking, apparently, on 
matters that were something more than of 
every-day interest to himself, with gentle., un- 
assuming Buth. 

Now, than the parson's eldest daughter — so 
sweet-tempered, so hard-working in her woman's 
duties, and so well-principled was she — there 
could hardly have been found a more suitable 
parson's wife. 

The gifts of genius were not hers^ 
Proudly before the world to shine. 

And even such beaute du diable as she had once 
possessed, had gradually, in the dull monotony, 
the natural instinct-crushing atmosphere of the 
Parsonage, faded from her patient, small-fea- 
tured face. But at six-and-twenty neither the 
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roses of the heart, nor of the cheeks, have 
grown so utterly withered as to be incapable, 
when dipped in the sweet waters of hope, and 
warmed by love's cheering rays, of blossoming 
again into life and freshness; and the time 
might come — (perhaps even then — who could 
say I — Edgar Trefiisis was turning over in his 
own mind the chances for and against such a 
contingency) — when, in a home of her own, and 
with the pleasant duties (in exchange of her 
present far less heart-satisfying ones) of wife 
and mother to fulfil, poor Ruthie's thin cheeks 
would recover something of the roundness of 
youth, and her eyes the light of gladness which 
hope deferred had quenched. 

Lady Mellish was far from being a malevolent 
woman; nevertheless, as the thought crossed 
her mind that Lilian's " good luck " might be 
followed by another piece of good fortune for 
the Wynter family, she grew, albeit Ruth had 
never done anything to render herself obnoxi- 
ous to the widow, exceeding wroth against the 
mistakes which Fate or Providence was making. 
Time, and a more matured acquaintance with 
the warm-hearted and sweet-tempered but very 
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far from faultless young girl who was to be her 
brother's wife, had not in the very slightest 
degree reconciled Lady Mellish to a marriage 
which, as she beliered, so seriously affected for 
evil her own and her children's prospects. As 
a matter of course, her reasonings on the mat- 
ter never took the turn of self-condemnation. 
The moral cataract — the beam that was in her 
own eye — effectually prevented her from seeing 
the real cause why this union, to which Herbert 
looked forward as to the prime of bliss, was so 
distasteful to her. Lady Mellish told herself, 
and she believed that to her own conscience 
she spoke the truth, that the fierce internal an- 
tagonism to her brother's matrimonial projects, 
which had stirred her into a state of mental 
misery, was solely caused by her conviction of 
Lilian's unfitness in every way to be Sir Her- 
bert's wife ; but I greatly doubt whether, if the 
bride whom he had chosen had possessed the 
most undeniable advantages of matured age 
and perfected steadiness, Lady Mellish, who 
had already begun to feel the necessity of 
turning her back on the luxurious home which 
had for a short period been hers, and of seeking 
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in a humbler walk of life another shelter, would 
have been much more inclined than now to 
Bmile upon her brother's choice. 

In the meantime, Lilian Wynter had made an 
^ enemy of one who, if questioned closely on the 
subject, would have been more than ready to 
declare that she felt in charity with every soul 
that breathed ; and so, with mutual smiles and 
the kiss of approaching sisterhood on their lips, 
the two women bade each other a cordial-seem- 
ing good night. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" TILL DEATH THEM DO PART." 



IF Mrs, Wynter, gorgeous in her new lavender 
silk dress and rose-coloured cap ribands, 
could have surmised half the amount of super- 
cilious contempt with which not only Lady Mel- 
lish and her sister, but almost all those whom 
the parson's wife denominated their " set,** re- 
garded her simple endeavours to do that which 
she, poor woman, considered to be the " correct 
thing," it is more than probable that she would 
have taken her daughter's advice, and aban- 
doned to abler hands the conduct of the wed- 
ding-feast. 

But firm in her own convictions that she 
could do no wrong — and is there, let me ask, 
than this, any other conviction in which both 
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men and women are apt to show themselves 
firmer? — she perseveres, with only such lets 
and hindrances as impecunious givers of (to 
them) costly entertainments must perforce en- 
counter, in the not very even tenor of her 
way. Not very even, inasmuch as Jemmy (as 
was the habit of that over-indulged young gen- 
tleman) was for ever, and to her great incon- 
venience, placing himself in it ; and not alto- 
gether without thorns, for the reason that 
" cook's " temper was " something frightful," 
that Jane seemed to be going " off her head," 
and that Richard, the man-of-all-work — gar- 
dener, stableman, and occasional (when the rare 
event of a dinner-party called forth the united 
energies of the female branches of the Rectory 
party) ".helper at table " — had taken the jovial 
opportunity of Miss Lilian's wedding to muddle 
his never particularly clear intellect by a double 
allowance of the public-house beer in which his 
soul delighted. 

But of these minor trials — these so-little-to- 
be-surprised-at, in a far from wealthy but ambi- 
tious family, hindrances to content— Lilian wns 
happily ignorant. Although still a denizen of 

i2 
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that poor upper chamber from which, when the 
fiiture opened with a burst so gloriously before 
her, she had refused to migrate, there was 
about her so much of " that divinity which doth 
hedge " the great, as eflfectually to prevent the 
smallest inclination on the part of any member 
of the family to pour into the little ears, which 
were about to be " milady's," any of the mean- 
sounding and trifling evils which threatened to 
render her wedding-day one of penance to 
many. 

It is nine o'clock — nearly time, as Ruthie, 
quiet, helpful Ruthie, has just told her, to 
leave the pillow to which the bride-elect still, 
albeit she knows not why, clings as to a friend 
from which she is about to part. She has many 
a time and oft told herself that she hated and 
despised that sloping-roofed attic, the attic on 
which, in the Summer, the sun's rays beat so 
fiercely, and in which, in Winter-time, she had 
felt the cold with such exceeding pier cingness; 
but now, looking round (a very circumscribed 
and uninteresting area of sight) upon ttie long- 
fan^iliar objects which met her view , she felt the 
tears rise to her eyelids as she rep -^^^.^i to \ier- 
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self the truth, that she would never see that 
humble scene of many a bygone dream again. 

As she lies there, with a vague longing — 
which, had her heart been stirred with passion- 
ate love for Herbert Arundel, would have been. 
a stranger to her breast — after the respite for 
which it would be now vain to look, Lilian's 
large blue eyes seem, even to her old nurse, as 
the latter enters with hot water, and a " Do, 
Miss Lilian, there's a dear, get up," as though, 
in their lovely depths, there is something which 
is not exactly the sister-spirit of joy. 

But no sooner has she begun to attire her- 
self, no sooner has the dainty white satin 
bottine enclosed the small and shapely foot, than 
Lilian is in somewise herself again. There is in 
the rich sheen of the white silk dress, and in the 
airy beauty of the Brussel's lace veil (Lady 
Ulverstoke's gift) an eflFect which may almost 
be called intoxicating ; and Herbert Arundel, in 
spite of his right to be the first figure, the most 
absorbing interest in the day's short but event- 
ful drama, stands out, it is to be feared, a little 
dimly through the exciting confusion of her 
ideas. 
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They are in the little church at last. The 
bride, quite unintentionally (but Sir Herbert, 
who hates being stared at, has not been alto- 
gether patient under the delay), had caused 
herself " bridesmaids and bouquets," and all, to 
be, during ten minutes, waited for by those who 
are so eagerly — in that quiet place of worship 
— watching for the coming show. Leaning 
against the door of the stuflFy little vestry — a 
vestry which, as ritualistic Lord Alfred says, is 
only of a piece with the disgraceful condition of 
the entire building — Sir Herbert, outwardly calm 
and grave, bites his long moustache in silence. 
His is not a nervous nature — scarcely ever in his 
life, perhaps, has he known an imaginary fear ; 
but there is a tension, a rigidity in what he can 
understand — for the first time to be those things 
called nerves — which, in some hitherto unknown 
to him fashion, compels the man who has 
till now defied, as it were, his own emotions to 
master him, to fear for the realization of his 
great, his scarcely yet thoroughly-believed-in 
happiness. It is a great relief, a relief which is 
manifested, or, rather, which would have been 
manifested, had not the attention of those who 
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stood near him been solely occupied by the 
coming bride, by a long-drawn breath from the 
strong man's momentarily-oppressed lungs, 
when — ^what seems, in the darkened vista of 
the dimly-lighted church, to be a dazzling cloud 
of white and rose colour, enters the low-arched 
door, and, after dividing, where the time-worn 
stone baptismal font narrows the aisle, into two 
brightly-gleaming streams, advances, flower- 
decked, brilliant in fashionable and fantastic 
array, towards the altar. 

The bride, as she kneels before Lord Alfred 
Goring, who, " assisted " by shy Mr. Dymond, 
performs, in the highest form of decorum, the 
marriage service, shows no outward signs of 
agitation. Perfect in its pale beauty is the 
profile of which some of those assembled can 
obtain a full view ; and well, though " a little 
too old for her," as some of those present whis- 
per to one another, does the tall, soldier-like- 
looking bridegroom bear himself on the occasion. 
Nor does any of the four bridesmaids who are 
standing behind that veiled and kneeling figure, 
mar — ^by her unsuited aspect — ^the harmony of 
the scene. Susan's eccentricities of taste have 
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been kept in order by the necessity of adhering 
chiefly to the chosen costume; and Ruthie, 
looking almost pretty in her tasteful brides- 
maid's bonnet, and flanked by Racy Gascoigne, 
and Sir Herbert's joyous-faced niece, contributes 
not a little — at least, so thinks Edgar Trefiisis, 
who, as " best man," is not placed far away — 
to the pretty effect of the group, 

" How long it lasted 1 Fancy the Dean read- 
ing every word of the service I" 

" They always do, those High-Church clergy- 
men ; but I think the sooner the thing is over 
the better." 

" And how quiet the bride looked I Not a 
tear 1 I don't think her hand even trembled." 

** I am sure that his did not. What an im- 
moveable-looking man he is I I declare I should 
almost be afraid to give a child of mine to a 
husband who looked so stern and unbending 
as Sir Herbert does. I wonder if she loves 
him ? Poor child I she may be fancying she 
does, and later may come the awakening to 
even a worse fate than spinsterhood in a dull 
and uncomfortable house." 

" True enough, but women must run risks. 
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and where there is money, everything is made 
smoother to them." 

And so, commenting on the event of the 
hour, the two middle-aged ladies^ parishioners 
of Arther Wynter's, who had, in a distant pew, 
been unnoticed witnesses of the ceremony that 
had made lovely Lilian a wife, went their quiet 
way across the fields towards home. And she, 
too, went her way — a way as widely'different 
from theirs as ways which lead to the same end 
can well be ; for the single women in question 
— friends who had put their small means toge- 
ther after a fashion which certainly did not en- 
able them to fare sumptuously everyday — went 
home, their mild excitement over, to the mono- 
tonous existence, without hope of change, or 
prospect of improvement, that had for years 
been theirs ; whilst she, the bride of an hour, 
was, in the fresh bloom of her youth and beauty, 
being borne away, with an adoring husband by 
her side, to taste without stint or measure of 
the good things which love and wealth can 
offer to a bride's rosy lips. Surely the force of 
contrast, as regards women's several lots, could 
hardly farther go ! 
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The newly-married pair were bound, via Paris 
(in which delectable city they intended making 
a short stay), to Italy. Fortunately for Lilian, 
less than half educated as her tastes had been, 
her nature was one to take delight in beauty, 
and to revel bi the imaginative pleasures which , 
association with the undying "past" affords. No 
wonder, then, that the world and its countless 
wonders seemed all before her, richly to enjoy I 

" How I shall delight in it all 1 Rome, 
Naples, Pompeii I How like a dream it seems I 
If anyone had told me two years ago that I 
should be now on my way to enjoy such happi- 
ness, I should have laughed the prophecy to 
scorn." And Lilian, seated with the husband 
of but a few hours in the coupi of the Paris tidal 
train, smiled brightly in the face of the man 
who firmly believed that he had won for his 
own as bright a jewel as ever wife could prove. 

Ten days had elapsed, and they were still 
lingering in Paris, in which bright, busy city 
Lilian had gradually grown to love, with a 
quiet, trusting affection, the giver to her of so 
much good. The memory of Cecil Palliser was 
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happily, owing partly to the effects of change 
as well as time, becoming daily more and more 
a thing of the altogether vanished past ; and if, 
fortune favouring her, it should so happily be- 
fall that, in the days to come, the voice which 
had once sounded so sweet to silly Lilian should 
whisper into those pretty ears of hers no more, 
why, all might perchance be well with the pair 
who had, with so fair a prospect of happiness, 
set forth on their matrimonial voyage. But 
that two young people, living in the same 
world, and owning the same friends and ao- 
qaaintances, should not, in the normal course of 
events, meet again, was scarcely probable ; and 
even at the outset of their wedded career, with 
the sun shining brightly on their pleasure-barque, 
the storm might be already gathering that was 
to make shipwreck of the hopes with which that 
barque was freighted. 

Thoughts of evil, yearnings to meet again, 
cherished dwellings on the passion-awakening 
interviews which to each had been so danger- 
ously dear, there were none in either of the two 
young hearts which fate had parted ; but both, 
alas I were wavering and weak. Caffre wars, 
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also, like other wars, do not last for ever, and, 
as I said before, the possibility, sadly hinted at 
by old Miss Taylor (whose eyes at fifty were 
not quick to see the silver linings of depressing 
clouds), of an awakening for Lady Arundel that 
would be worse than spinsterhood, might be 
one of the events still in the womb of time, of 
which the bright butterfly creature was far 
enough from dreaming. But for the present all 
around was gladsome as a 

" Bright living stream set free," 

and a lighter-hearted young wife than Lilian 
Arundel did not walk the earth ; while, as for 
Aim, for the staid, self-sustained man, to whom 
the frivolities of love and woman-worship had 
so long been as things unknown, to do his 
girl-wife's will and pleasure seemed to be the 
sole object of his life. 
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CHAPTER XL 

On earth is known to none 

The smile that is not sister to a tear. 

A ND, as may easily be imagined, such " spoil- 
'*^ ing," a " spoiling " (I use the word in its 
" household " and familiar sense) which, of its 
very nature, could not last, was very bad for 
Lilian — how bad, she was of course tlie last 
person interested to understand; but, never- 
theless, the ill effects of such a beginning were 
not long in making themselves felt. The 
"occasion" was a letter from Ruth, received 
when the " happy pair " were in Switzerland, 
and returning in high spirits from the wedding 
tour. It was not an agreeable letter, although 
the writer had done her simple best to render it 
so. The news it contained was thoroughly 
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distaBteful; and no carefully-chosen words 
could either alter or disguise the ill-flavour of 
fact. 

" We are sorry," wrote Ruth, after she had 
made known the unwelcome truth that Susan 
was at last "regularly engaged" to Mr. Philip 
Dickinson. " But what can anybody do ? Susan 
is twenty-four, and says that, after being all her 
life a domestic drudge, no one has any right, 
for the gratification of their own pride, to pre- 
vent her having a comfortable home of her own. 
It is not," she says, " as if Mr. Philip was a bad 
character, or had ever done anything disgrace- 
iul." In that case, Susie allows that papa would 
have a right to object ; " but that as it is " 

"As it is," put in Sir Herbert, to whom 
Lilian was reading the letter aloud, " there is 
certainly no moral nor religious impediment to 
your sister's becoming a respectable attorney's 
wife. On the whole," he added, utterly uncon- 
scious of the look of annoyance which had 
spread over his young wife's countenance, " I 
am inclined to think that Miss Susan is rather a 
sensible young woman. If she has found her 
ideal '' 
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" Oh 1 Herbert, her ideal 1 How can you use 
such a word about such a creature ?'' 

"My darling, when a thing is to be — and 
there appears tolerably good reason to conclude 
that we are about to be connected by close 
family ties with the firm of Dickinson and some- 
body, I forget whom, of the High Street, Bel- 
combe — the best, and indeed, to my thinking, 
the only plan is to make the best of it." 

" I wish so that we were not going back to 
Stoke Royal," said Lilian, after a lengthened 
pause, during which she had been gazing out of 
the hotel window, without thought, for the 
moment, on their exceeding beauty, at the 
Falls of Schaffhausen, as they thundered on in 
grand monotony before her eyes of flesh. " I 
do wish so much — though you say that Glyn- 
gowan and Heathshire are not half so nice as 
Cliffshire— that we were going, after London, 
there. We would have poor Buthie with us, 
and " 

"And then — ahl little match-maker," Sir 
Herbert, fondly stroking his wife's pretty hair, 
broke in, " you are thinking of Edgar Trefusis 
and '' 
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" No, indeed I was not — at least, not quite. He 
has never said a compromising word, I am sure, 
for it would have been quite impossible for poor 
Ruthie to keep anything to herself that could 
even look like a proposal — don't laugh, it's so 
tiresome," reddening up, " to see that you think 
me such a goose— — " 

" / think you a goose, you foolish pet I What 
nonsense ! — I was only smiling at the potion of 
words (poor old Edgar's, too, of all people's) 

4 

which only * looked like a proposal.' " 

"Ah! but girls do fancy sometimes that 

offers are made " 

" Do they ? You ought to know much bet- 
ter than I do how young ladies' imaginations 
carry them away. Seriously, however, I should 
almost be afraid that even if Trefusis had been 
thinking of our good little Ruth, this regrettable 
marriage — ^for I quite agree with you in dis- 
liking it — might drive the notion out of his 
head. For a good man, which he is, Edgar is 
surprisingly — I don't like to call it proud, but I 
know no other word which so well expresses 
that often inconvenient quality." 
Lilian was silent for a moment, and then 
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said, "How cruelly hard upon Ruthiel And 
how dreadfully Belfieh of Susan, when Buthie 
has always been so self-denying — so patient ! I 
wonder whether there would be any use in 
writing — of course without committing either 
Mr. Trefiisis or Ruthie — to warn Susan of the 
consequences to the poor dear thing of her own 
selfish determination to connect us with that 
pushing, vulgar family." 

Herbert smiled. 

"Utterly useless, my darling. Miss Susan 
would probably retort upon you and Ruth the 
charge of selfishness which you had brought 
against her, and there would be an end of it." 

A sensible man, as we know, was Herbert 
Arundel, and one who was gifted with the 
power, not universally possessed, of seeing both 
sides of a question. There was, he felt, much 
to be said in Susan Wynter's excuse. She was 
what is called " getting on," and not being a 
beauty, it was but natural that she should glad- 
ly accept " the goods " provided by the gods 
for her. His own disgust at the idea of being 
brother-in-law to a "bumptious" young attorney, 
whom he remembered to have once heard de- 
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signated by the highly objectionable cognomen 
of " the buck of Belcombe," caused Sir Herbert, 
as a conscientious and self-investigating man, 
to be on his guard against his own prejudices ; 
and being so, induced him to say, with a some- 
thing of coldness in his manner, of which sen- 
sitive Lilian did not divine the cause, 

"I do not see that we have the slightest 
right to interfere. If we could produce, on the 
spur of the moment, another husband suited 
alike to her fancy and to ours, we might per- 
haps be justified in making objections. In my 
opinion, advice per «e, without any tangible 
good ofiFered wherewith to back it, is, in many 
cases, simply impertinence." 

"Perhaps so ; but poor Ruthie," still urged 
Lilian, unconscious, or at any rate unthinking, 
of the truth that a very considerable portion of 
her solicitude for her sister had its rise in her 
own intense dislike to the meditated misalliance 
— " for her^sake ought we not to '' 

" Pshaw !" broke in Sir Herbert, a little im- 
patiently, for the first time (and such "first 
times " are often sadly prolific of consequences) 
breaking in upon his wife's remark. "What, 
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after all, do we know of Edgar's feelings and 
intentions I I quite agree with you that two 
months ago he appeared very much to appre- 
ciate your sister's merits, and I certainly fancied 
that he had more than half made up his mind 
that a marriage with her would probably add 
very greatly to his happiness," 

" And now it is all over !" Lilian, with an air of 
great vexation, said — " all at an end I — and one 
cannot even give her the comfort of our pity." 

She is still looking out upon the rushing 
waters, but with a tumult within her own 
breast which prevents her realizing their beauty. 
Thoroughly put out though she is with the 
morning's news, still more, if possible, is dbe 
annoyed and angered by her husband's derelic- 
tion from his duty (the duty of treating her as 
a creature to be worshipped), and by the dis- 
tressing fact that he does not appear to under- 
stand that she is angry with him 1 

Provokingly quiet, indeed, looks Sir Herbert, 
as, strolling towards the window, he says pen- 
sively, 

" I am thinking, dear Lilian, how infinitesi- 
mally small must be the real worth, and how 

k2 
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trifling is the value which ought to be set upon 
a so-called love, that could be diverted from its 
object by such a cause as the one we have been 
discussing. Believe me that if Trefusis had in 
even the slightest degree made up his mind " 

" But he had not^ as you said before," again 
the spoiled young wife impetuously breaks in, 
and the tone of her voice jars disagreeably — 
the^rsi jar — on Herbert's ears, causing him to 
wince slightly, as certainly he had never 
thought, by reason of words of Lilian's, to do. 
" You see, that is the very thing I mean. When 
men are wavering " 

"A straw will sometimes turn the current of 
their thoughts and wishes. Granted; but my 
argument is that the very wavering shows an 
unstableness of feeling which renders it unwor- 
thy of much regret. The fact is," he continues, 
after a pause, during which the tall gaunt figure 
of his friend, clad in a certain ''pepper and 
salt mixture " suit, that did full justice to the 
wearer's rather remarkable length of back and 
limb, flitted, with the familiarity of old friend- 
ship, before his mental sight — " the fact is that 
Trefusis is, when it is a question of family 
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and connection, and all that kind of thing, one 
of the weakest men alive, A regular Cornish 
man (which says volumes itself), he is not in 
the slightest degree aware of his weakness in 
this respect. There are few people, I begin to 
think, who are aware of Us defauts de leurs 
qualites. And then, while doing battle against 
more obvious faults, we are all so apt to ignore 
our (to others) very perceptible weaknesses. 
Besides, too, he is so fastidious " 

** Really," with a curl of her lip, for Lilian is 
more than beginning to smart under the sting 
of remarks which, being " thin-skinned," convey 
to her the impression that her family is being in 
some sort covertly and contumeliously attacked 
— « really, if Llr. Trefusis is so very hard to 
please, it is unfortunate that he ever thought 
seriously about poor Ruth." 

" Well, but, darling, we don't know, after all, 
that he ever did," Sir Herbert, utterly unaware 
of the fact that he is making himself disagree- 
able, remarks ; whilst foolish Lilian, between the 
vexing sense that her husband andherumquhile 
slave either cannot or will not understand her, 
and the not unnatural idea that explanation 
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•will make her look like a fool, has some diffi- 
culty in keeping back the tears which are 
welling to her eyelids. Whilst he, still guilty 
of the sin — ^in her eyes — of ignoring his fair 
wife's displeasure, proposes, in dSbonnaire fashion, 
that she should put on her hat, and take, with 
him, a nearer survey of the grand spectacle 
which they had made a long dStour to see. 

" Come, love," he says, kindly, ** there is no- 
thing like the majesty and beauty of Nature's 
works for driving out from one's brain the small 
annoyances — often very unreal ones — of this 
unsatisfactory world." 

And so, ere many minutes had elapsed, they, 
arm in arm, with the roll of the watery thunder 
rendering their voices for the moment mute, 
stood thinking their widely-differing thoughts, 
with eyes fixed, as by a spell which bound them, 
upon the hurly-burly of the undying Falls. 

From Herbert's mind has temporarily vanished 
all memory of Susan and her lover. Though 
the sight they are witnessing is a familiar one 
to him, its charm, like that of a sweet tune we 
have loved in other days, is but the greater 
from being strung upon the magic chain of 
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memory, and, with the enthusiasm of a true 
lover of Nature, he had looked forward with 
almost boyish pleasure to the delight which, on 
Lilian's introduction to the Falls, would be read 
in her sweet, wondering eyes. 

What, then, is his disappointment when 
LUian, after two « how beautifuls," and one 
" how very grand," returns, without more ado, 
to the subject that is — to the exclusion of all 
others-occupying her mind. 

" I cannot understand, Herbert — can you I" 
she says,— « how any girl with a grain of re- 
finement in her nature can fancy such a man as 
that odious, pert attorney." 

Herbert, still innocent of offence, answers the 
inopportune question, which has so jarred upon 
his sense of the beautiful, dreamily. 

" I suppose," he says, " that there are women 
in whose idiosyncrasies the grain of which you 
speak is missing." And, having so said, he 
turns away — a little heartsick and disappointed 
— ^from the scene of beauty of which he had 
hoped to be the well-appreciated showman. 

The discovery— if only an imaginary one — 
that a companion for life has one sense less than 
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she has been given credit for possessing, can be 
no pleasant thing ; and to Herbert Arundel, who 
was precisely the man not only to nurse with 
something like regretful bitterness such a dis- 
covery in his breast, but to be unconsciously 
led, by reason partly of that first enlighten- 
ment, into explorations regarding character and 
taste, which, considering his fair wife's youth 
and inexperience, had fcir better have been 
avoided it, was a very real evil. For " tastes," 
as well as "feelings," are things which time and 
mental education, to say nothing of the course 
of daily events, often wonderfuUy instruct and 
develop ; and it was therefore a little hard upon 
poor Lilian that her husband — the man of ma- 
turer years and highly cultivated tastes — should 
so early in their married life have been, as it 
were, mentally turned from her by her girlish 
follv. 

In sad and sober truth, that hour's converse 
with Lilian had slightly disenchanted Herbert. 
Without having devoted much consideration to 
that especial phase of Lilian's mental charac- 
teristics, he had — after the fashion of those who 
are under the glamour of Love's pleasant 
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witchery — taken for granted that she was far 
above the common weaknesses on which it was 
his wont to " look superior down." To him the 
mere fact of being connected, through his wife's 
fcimily, with underbred people, was an affair of 
no importance whatever. What he did look 
forward to was the association — necessarily to a 
certain extent familiar — ^with the smart pro- 
vincial dandy on whom Susan Wynter's gush- 
ing affections had been bestowed. The con- 
viction that Lilian's chagrin — a feeling so 
strong that it had caused her to express a wish 
to escape from the neighbourhood of her early 
home — arose far less from the latter than from 
the former cause, was vaguely, yet sufficiently 
decidedly so to pain him, evident to her hus- 
band. Moreover, as they had stood together — 
she all unhqeding of aught save the mean and 
meagre evil of a mesalliance — by the hotel win- 
dow, Lilian had, poor spoilt child that she was, 
displayed temper as well as pride ; and Herbert 
— who, vain mortal as he was proving himself to 
be, had unwittingly imagined his bride to be as 
perfect mentally as she was physically — bitterly, 
though in silence, grieved over the fact that the 
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lovely child whom he had so joyed to call his 
own was not 

*' The faultlees monster which the world ne'er saw/* 

And thus it was — for it very rarely happens 
that the " manner " is not tinged by the changes, 
however slight, of opinion and feeling — that the 
cloud, so small, at first, as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, arose on the azure firmament of these 
two fortunate ones' horizon, Lilian, accus- 
tomed to that quasiridolaXry which, indulged in 
on both sides during the early period of honey- 
mooning, is one of the most fruitful-of-evil 
mistakes into which married lovers fall, resented 
as a wrong, far more than she lamented as a 
calamity, the change which her sensitive nature 
was all too ready to perceive. The " wrong," 
to her thinking, lay entirely with him — ^he had 
failed to see that she had been hurt and aggriev- 
ed ; and this being so, the silly creature actually 
went the length of asking herself whether it 
was possible for her to live happily with a hus- 
band whose obtuseness of feeling was so clearly 
apparent. Not as yet had the disastrous ques- 
tion of whether or not Cecil Palliser would have 
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" understood " her better, ariflen before her vain 
and uncultivated mind. At present, more, it is 
to be feared, because circumstances favour her, 
than for any other cause, she is, comparatively 
speaking, safe. Principle, strong religious guid- 
ing, and the habit of obeying a higher law than 
that of impulse, are, however, lamentably want- 
ing; and without these who can venture to 
affirm that the best-intentioned of Eve's daugh- 
ters will be able, when assailed by temptation, 
to stand ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RACY PREACHES REBELLION. 

rpHE London season, which began for Lady 
•^ Arundel after Easter, and was by the 
" world " in general pronounced to be a particu- 
larly gay and " good " one, was very far from 
realizing for Lilian the brilliant anticipations in 
which she had encouraged herself to indulge. 
It is true that she was mistress of a large house 
(one in Lupus Crescent) quite big enough, 
as she often emphatically declared, to "give 
balls in," only " Sir Herbert was so tiresome," 
and could not somehow be " brought to see it." 
True also was it that no " fine lady's " carriages 
were in better taste, or their horses higher of 
step, or grander of shape and colour ; but (one 
of the many buts which are for the, by fortune, 
favoured ones of the world, as the crumpling of 
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the roses on which they he) — but Sir Herbert, 
tyrant that he was, totally and beyond appeal, 
set his face not only against his young wife's 
riding in the park, but against her driving (with 
her own pretty hands) the pair of matchless, 
high-actioned chestnuts, on the charioteering of 
which, through the busy haunts of fashionable 
men and women, the aspiring bride had set her 
heart. 

Nor were these, as will speedily be made 
apparent to the reader, the only prohibitions 
against which Lilian's wilful spirit was, during 
that brief London season, rather alarmingly in- 
clined to rebel. 

Lady Mary Gascoigne's house being within 
short walking distance of Lupus Crescent, it 
chanced that on one very hot June morning, 
when Racy Gascoigne had strolled (with the 
largest-sized footman whom Lady Mary's limited 
means could afford to keep) to the Crescent, for 
a " talk " with her friend, and a better luncheon 
afterwards than — beneath the maternal roof — 
Miss Horatia was in the habit of enjoying, the 
following conversation took place. 

It was a delicious " morning " room that into 
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which the visitor had been ushered. A room 
fell of luxurious chairs and ottomans, of tables 
covered with all manner of pretty toys, wed- 
ding presents, tastefel souvenirs, presented by 
a then-adoring husband, of the foreign wedding 
tour ; vases of exquisite repousse work, holding 
choice flowers, which, in conjunction with those 
which garnished a small conservatory that 
opened from " milady's richly-farnished " cham- 
bers, filled the air with a wealth of perfame 
which, but for the Summer air that stole in 
from the open windows, would have been almost 
oppressive. 

Lady Arundel, with a volume of the last 
much-talked-of novel in her hand, is reclining 
on a low and extremely comfortable little sofa, 
when the name of her friend is announced. 

"You good, dear thing!" she exclaims, as 
Racy, who, as a rule, is not caressantej bends 
down to kiss the smooth white forehead of the 
prosperous one, ^*I wonder who besides you 
would, after dancing till three in the morning, 
keep tryst in such an unselfish manner. I 
hardly expected you. Sit down, dearest, and 
be comfortable." 
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" Not till I have had a good look at you," 
Horatia, taking off her hat, and bringing her 
searching brown eyes to bear on the pretty, but 
decidedly paler-than-usual face of her friend, 
says. " I want to discover whether there is one 
single trace in that submissive little countenance 
of yours that can give a looker-on cause to hope 
that you will ever make the faintest of efforts 
to hold your own." 

Lilian laughs. It is neither a cheerful nor a 
natural laugh, a fact which astute Racy is not 
slow to perceive. 

"I don't know," she rejoins, "that I have 
much which I can call my own to * hold.' The 
truth is. Racy," she adds, half rising up from 
her luxurious pillow, and speaking with some- 
thing approaching to energy, "that we poor 
things, who are married for what is called love, 
and who have all we possess, even to our every- 
day clothes, bought for us with our husbands' 
money, are often treated as if we had no right 
to call even our souls our own." 

"Think not?" — carelessly. "I am glad, 
though, that you have come to that conclusion. 
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I don't know, however, about their actual souls ; 
those of their feet " 

" Oh 1 Racy, what a ridiculous joke 1 But it 
is true, nevertheless — so far, at least, that Her- 
bert won't allow me to dance anything but 
quadrilles, and he doesn't like that." 

" lAke I — stuiff and rubbish 1 And you are 
actually going to submit 1" 

" I mttsL What else can I do ?" 

" Waltz without his leave. He is too — proud 
is, I suppose, the word — a man to make a fool 
of himself by causing a matrimonial row before 
people." 

" No," muses Lilian, '* he wouldn't do that, I 
am very certain ; but he is perfectly capable of 
taking me at once away from London, and I 
prefer being here, in spite of the not waltzing, 
to going back one hour before the time fixed on, 
to Stoke Royal." 

"I can quite understand that; but surely, 
Lily, you, a bride of two months only, and 
married, as you say, for love, must know some 
dodge — some patent way of getting what you 
want. You must have begun awfully badly, or 
you would never have been sitting, as you did 
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last night, looking all forlorn and deserted, 
while that delicious music was being played. I 
wonder what Cis will say when he comes home, 
and you — the girl of all others whose step suit- 
ed him best I" and she glances covertly aside to 
see how her suggestion seems to " work." 

Lilian is a moment or two without replying 
to this bold thrust. She feels that the colour 
has mounted to her pale cheeks, and she hates 
that her companion should perceive that so it 
is. To exclaim against the heat of the weather 
is the simplest form of deceit which occurs to 
her unpractised mind, and to this the tyro in 
cunning practices has accordingly recourse. 

Miss Gascoigne, who has her own reasons for 
not driving, as the saying is, her friend into a 
corner, assents to (as well she may, seeing that 
the thermometer is about eighty in the shade) 
the dull truism which poor Lilian's conscious- 
ness of self-betrayal has betrayed her into utter- 
ing- 

" Yes, it is roasting outside," she says, " or, 

rather, roasting is no name for it in the sun ; 
but it is delicious in here, and I can't make out, 
as you danced, poor thing, so little, what makes 
VOL. II. L 
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you look so fagged. It can't be," lowering her 
sleek black head over the sofa table, and peer- 
ing with, as Lilian, in her ignorance and inex- 
perience, thought, eyes full of anxious aflFection 
into those of her young hostess, " that he has 
been worrying youf Men are so dreadfully 
fond of power, and if they once find they have 
at home a submissive slave, ready at their 
hand, on whom to exercise their cherished gift, 
it soon comes to be a case of there being only 
one will in the house." 

"Which is exactly what Ruth says is the 
happiest state of things." 

*• Oh, Ruth 1" — contemptuously — '* she was 
born to be a drudge." 

" / think," Lilian says thoughtfully, " that 
some women, and Ruthie is one of them, abso- 
lutely enjoy being what you call drudges. If 
you come to think of it, those who are always 
trying and wishing to give pleasure to other 
people, . wiM«i have so much more to interest 
them in life than those who never consider 
anyone's good or enjoyment but their own." 

"And much thanks they generally get for 
their pains from those to whom they devote 
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themselves ! Ruth Wynter, and the few in the 
world who are like her, may trot about till their 
feet are tired, and work their fingers to the 
bone, and the people they do it for will only 
take it as a matter of course. But I am not 
going to talk about that kind of thing now, for 
I have come all through the heat, and with an 
awful headache, to ask if there is any chance of 
your being allowed to go to the Richmond 
Park picnic on Thursday? Because Sir Her- 
bert must, as he says, be aw%y on that stupid 
Clifishire business, it does not follow — or, rather, 
it will be too bad if it does follow — that you are 
to be debarred from the amusement of going ; 
and besides *^ But here Racy checked her- 
self, for to betray at that especial moment her 
own personal interest in the " to be or not to 
be," the affair at issue would, she felt, be impru- 
dently premature. 

The truth was that, Miss Gascoigne not being 
eithera well-off or unexceptionally popular young 
person (she was certainly not one of the Ruths of 
the world, and the notion of "trotting about" gra- 
tis for other people had never probably occurred 
to her) found herself on this occasion in the awk- 

l2 
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ward position of wanting not only a chaperon, 
but a means of conveyance to the scene of 
gaiety in question. 

She had contrived, with more difficulty than 
she would have cared to acknowledge, to 
obtain an invitation to a ** day's pleasuring ^ 
which some half dozen of England's fine 
young English gentlemen were busily pre- 
paring for the fairest, the most popular, and 
the most admired of the London world. 
Time was — and this thought was very bitter 
to Racy — when there would not have been two . 
opinions about, nor a half minute of time lost 
in, offering her one of those big and much- 
longed-for cards of invitation which so many of 
the fair sex, proud, alas 1 and tenacious (I speak 
of the " sex of the period ") of their dignity no 
longer, descended to mean enough shifts to 
gain. "Time wasl" Years of watching and 
waiting, and scheming, and disappointment liad 
sped by since she had been a blooming, hopeful 
girl, and to those actual years " society,'* v^lcien 
talking over the premature lines whioh. tetnper, 
and unwillingly-submitted-to o\d-maxdisu^> ^^*^^ 
traced on Racy Gascoigue's still hau<^aoAi^^ ^^^^' 
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had made up their parties. Of course I could 
not go alone ; and " 

" But, dear," interrupted Lady Arundel, " it 
really is, as I said before, quite uncertain 
whether I can help you or not. Herbert won't 
hear of my goiug with anyone but his friend, 
Mrs. Lyle ; and she, I feel sure, will stay at 
home if any one of her five children happens to 
have even a pain in its little finger." 

" Horrible woman 1 I cannot understand Jiow 
people can be so selfish." 

" Oh 1 I don't suppose she is selfish, poor 
thing — at least, Herbert does not think her so. 
/ hardly know her ; and as I really did not till 
just now — for your sake, I mean— care very 
much about the picnic, I told her not to make any 
point — on my account — of going." 

** How provoking I But you could write, or 
call, could you not, and say " 

"That I have a friend, naming you, dear, 
who is dying to go — yes, I could perhaps — that 
is, if Herbert does not object." 

" Oh I Lilian, how tiresome you are 1 Always 
Herbert, and what he will think. If you did 
but know how that sort of thing spoils a man I 
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It may all seem very smooth at first, but when- 
ever you see a woman whose husband treats her 
like a dog, you may be sure that she has begun 
by crouching under his feet." 

LiUan, who perceives that her companion has 
intended to be entertainingly didactic, smiles 
accordingly. 

" How you must have studied the art of 
husband-managing I" she says ; " and what a 
pity it is, dear, that you have always said * No ' 
when you had the opportunity — and you must 
have had so many — of adding example to pre- 
cept. But — ah 1 there is the luncheon-bell ; and 
it is such a bore talking with three big men's 
half dozen ears listening to what you are 
saying." 

" One word," Racy, as Lady Arundel smoothes 
her wfcvy braided hair before the chimney- 
glass, puts in. "Couldn't you write to Mrs. Lyle 
without saying anything to Sir Herbert ? He 
iAo odd and old-fashioned about what he calls 
asking favours ; and besides, I am not sure that 
the best way would not be to write to her after 
he has left. Mrs. Lyle would not like to object 
at the last moment." 
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" I don't see why she should object a.t all ; 
and I certainly shall be excessively affronted if 
she does," Lilian says, as they walk down the 
broad staircase together. " Those that like me," 
she adds, with a merry, girlish laugh, " must 
like my friends too. Mrs. Lyle may be very 
delightful, and I suppose, as everybody says so, 
she is ; but if she does not appreciate one Racy 
Gascoigne, she will not have me among her 
partizans." 

The said Horatia faintly presses the arm she 
holds. " You darling 1" she emphatically whis- 
pers ; and then the two ladies sit down, with 
cheerful faces, to their roast chicken and aspara- 
gus, dainties appertaining to the leafy month of 
June, which Lilian has grown to take as 
things of course, but which her poorer and, 1 

ft- 

fear, ever-envying friend enjoys silen^y, as 
abnormal and rarely — at " home," at least — 
revelled-in delicacies. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



LILIAN "DELIBERATES." 



ALMOST, however, before the two wings of 
the plump " Spring " bu-d have been 

daintily picked by the jewel-decked fingers of 
his wife and visitor, the master of the house, 
whose luncheon rarely consists of more than a 
crust of bread and a draught of soda-water, 
enters, oy means of a latch-key, noiselessly, 
and, after an almost as silent shake of the hand 
with Racy, seats himself at the " board." 

ne looks flushed and discomposed, facts 
which Lilian notices by saying, compassion- 
ately, 

" How hot you have made yourself, dear I 
What can have made you walk so fast ?" 
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Unluckily, Herbert is in one of those moods 
in which a man prefers being left, without com- 
ments made, to recover himself at his leisure ; 
so he answers, a little shortly, 

*^ The sun is to blame, if I look as if I had 
been running a race, for crawling at a snail's 
pace with old General WestphaU has been the 
extent of my morning exertions." 

Now, the said General being father to the 
Mrs. Lyle on whom Racy's promised pleasure so 
greatly depended, the attention of that ob- 
servant personage was at once forcibly arrested, 
and the advisableness of giving a cheerful turn 
(and one which would tend to the opening of 
Sir Herbert's possible budget of news) to the 
conversation, at once occurred to her. With 
her ever-ready smile, therefore, she said, in the 
soft voice which she used for the purpose of 
throwing oil upon the waters, 

"I think that the dangerous time for old 
military and naval dandies must be over at last. 
Don't you remember, Lilian, somebody talking 
here of the great mortality that there is in early 
Spring among them ? They will^ you see, put 
their poor old legs into what they call, I be- 
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lieve, white duchs^ directly the May sun shines 
ont. Then comes the east wind, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, has them at its mercy." 

" Which tends to prove,^ rejoins Sir Herbert, 
with a civil laugh, *^ what I have so often said 
— haven't I, Lilian ? — that vanity is a passion 
which the world, as it is, would do very badly 
without. Think of the promotion obtained 
through it, for obscure and deserving young 

fellows 1 Think of But, by-the-way, Lilian, 

the General was full of this Richmond party. 
He says that Mrs. Lyle " 

" Oh I please," begins impetuous Lilian, '* don't 
iSay that she is not going! I should be so 
sorry, for Ra " 

A look full of warning from the ever- watchful 
brown eyes causes the speaker to " set a sudden 
guard upon her lips," and a telegraphic com- 
munication, intercepted by Herbert, and which 
strikes him as apparently much more active on 
his wife's part than on that. t)f her friend, fol- 
lows. It is the affair of a moment ; but mo- 
ments make up, as we know, the sum of human • 
life ; nor does it require more than one of those 
too much neglected seconds to sow the grain of 
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seed from which grows up, in time, the upas 
tree. 

" Go on, my dear Lilian ; what were you about 
to say?" Sir Herbert, laying down his knife 
and fork (an action which clearly evinces an 
intention of bringing his mind to bear on the 
matter), inquires. 

"Only," rejoins milady, who probably con- 
siders the present a favourable opportunity for 
the rebutting of the charge of wifely meekness 
which her friend has more than once brought 
against her — " only that, if Mrs, Lyle stays at 
home on Thursday, 1 shall have to do so too. 
And it is hard, and stupid too, Herbert," she 
continues, excitedly, " that you won't let me do 
as other people do ! Now will you tell me, once 
for all," and the pretty, foolish young creature 
put her elbows on the table, and assumed a 
mutine air of authority, which, if he had not 
been her husband, and if the said " air " had had 
in it a little less ofjreality, would probably have 
struck Sir Herbert as charming. As matters 
stood, however, and seeing that the necessity 
of self-protection had been ever so faintly made 
apparent to him by the presence and "atti- 
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tude " of the ladies, Arundel was perhaps less 
agreeably impressed than he ought to have 
been by the charm of the winsome face that 
rested on those pink and dainty palms. ** Once 
for all," she continued, impressively, " I want 
you, Herbert, so very much to tell me why / 
may not, as everybody else will (I mean every 
young married woman), go in her own carriage, 
with a friend, of course — and my friend," look- 
ing affectionately at Miss Gascoigne, ''would 
be dear Racy — to Richmond on Thursday ? Of 
course," she went on, hurriedly, for the cloud 
was gathering on the handsome forehead, and 
the set look, which the drooping moustache 
could not altogether hide, was changing the 
usually winning expression of Sir Herbert's 
mouth into one that strongly betokened a 
decision of character which Racy sometimes 
stigmatised as hardness — " of course I should 
like it a million times better if you could go with 
me, but, as you must be in Cliffshire " 

" I can delegate to no one but to Mrs. Lyle 
the care of my wife." 

The words were, so to speak, shot out from 
between the set lips as by a catapult, and Racy, 
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recognising the symptom^ mentally rubbed her 
white hands triumphantly as she truly felt that 
the strong impulsive man was, all unconscious- 
ly, about to play a very important part in her 
" little game." 

Lilian's cheek, after flushing hotly for a mo- 
ment, had again become deadly white, as she 
said, with rather an abortive attempt at any 
lightness of speech, 

'* Now, Herbert, I do think that you — I mean 
that it is absurd to suppose I want what you 
call taking care of. What do you suppose 
now," with a laugh that did not sound very 
pleasing to Herbert's ears, " is likely to happen 
to me ?" 

Now if that somewhat comprehensive ques- 
tion had been asked him by his fair young wife 
when they two were teie-chtete, it would proba- 
bly have led to no unpleasant. consequences. 
Sir Herbert would probably have given to his 
answer one of those agreeably flattering terms 
which are so useful in checking incipient dis- 
pleasure. He would have told his spoiled child- 
wife that, whereas plain and commonplace young 
women could, with reputations unscathed, and 
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with ears and eyes UDSulIied by the passing 
breath of compliment and admiration, be the 
guests of " fast " young men of the nature and 
repute of those who were about, on the by- 
many-anxiously-looked-for coming Thursday, 
to display, in a somewhat novel form, their ex- 
travagance, their impertinence, and their folly, 
she^ his pearl of price — his diamond of the purest 
water — must suflFer the flattering penalty of 
superiority, and be guarded as such a precious 
thing deserved. But how — even supposing 
that Racy Gascoigne were other than she was, 
supposing, I would say, that she were that rare 
thing, a creature without guile, simple in cha- 
racter, and unendowed with even the feeblest 
sense of the ridiculous — how, I repeat, can any 
man, except after a very halting and impotent 
fashion, expect to bring his wife, in the presence 
of a third party, too, in matters of this delicate 
kind, to a reasonable condition of mind? 

On the tip of Herbert Arundel's usually ready 
tongue there was at hand a whole string of all- 
sufficing answers, for, sooth to say, the heat 
into which he had, during his " creeping " arm- 
in-arm walk with good old General Westphall, 
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worked himself, had been mainly owing to cei> 
tain remarks which, on the subject of the picnic 
in question, had fallen from the somewhat hot- 
headed old officer's lips. 

** I don't know, for my part," the latter had 
grumbled, " what the deuce has come to the 
young fellows ! They can't enjoy themselves, 
it seems to me, in a rational and respectable 
manner. If one o' them happens to have a 
fancy for leading a decent kind of life, if he goes 
to parties and balls to which his sisters can go 
too, and if he is known to be usually in bed 
sober before cock-crow, he is voted a muff, and 
treated, by Jove ! by the fast fellows, who are 
* nipping ' it from the moment they get out of 
bed in the morning, and who look for all the 
world as if they had sold their souls to the 
devil, and were expecting him hourly to come 
and claim them, as if he was a * poor creature,' 
not half a man, and the deuce knows what be- 
sides." 

*' What do you say, or rather what does your 
daughter say to this picnic at Kichmond, which 
all the world is talking about ?" asked Herbert. 
He had his own ideas about the gala in ques- 
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tion, and entertained, not without good and 
sufficient grounds, the suspicion that the general 
remarks to which his companion had just given 
utterance, owed their birth to certain prejudices 
against the manners and customs of our British 
fine young gentlemen, which the father of hand- 
some, clever Mrs. Lyle was known to entertain. 

" Ugh I" growled the white-bearded veteran, 
standing still for a moment on the glowing sun- 
lit pavement, and bringing his thick walking- 
stick heavily down upon its harmless surface — 
*' what do 1 think of it ? Why, just this, that 
half a dozen boys (I call 'em boys^ because they 
are that to me ; but I don't suppose that any one 
of 'em will ever see twenty-five again) are not 
giving themselves all this trouble, and spending 
such a lot of money — people talk of five 
hundred a-piece, and, by gad! sir, they are 
fools enough in these days for anything — just 
for the pleasure of seeing some fifty or so good 
women eat their dinners, and dance decently at 
the Castle afterwards.'* 

« Well, but " 

"Exactly — ^^I know what you are going to 
say. It all seems on the square. Your wife 

VOL. n. M 
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isn't, any more than my daughter, asked to meet 
Lady Debateable-land, or Mrs. Just-on-the- 
verge. It all sounds as decent and respectable 
as possible. All the plums of society invited — 
the pretty ones, that is to say ; and deuced im- 
pertinent to my mind it is, to ask Miss Dulci- 
bella, because she is fair, and leave out — say 
Miss Dolly, because she squints. However, if 
the women like to encourage men in this sort 
of thing, that is their look-out. What I do ob- 
ject to is, the smuggling into society of honest 
women, the dishonest ones, who have worked 
upon their admirers to commit this outrage upon 
decency and good taste ; and " 

" And you know this, General, to be the case 
in this instance!" asked Herbert again. He 
was no club-gossip, and, save for his wife's 
sake, would have taken very little interest in 
matters concerning which his old friend (whose 
time, having neither sword nor plough-share to 
wield, would, but for the weaknesses and errors 
of his neighbours, have hung rather heavily on 
his hands) was given to occupy himself. 

" Well, between ourselves — but," lowering 
his voice mysteriously, " you need not mention 
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my name — there are one or two — ^young Dever- 
ell is one of them, and Harry Berners is 
another." 

*' Tuft-hunting son of a Jew 1" 

*' May his father be burnt 1 I quite agree with 
you. But, in the meantime, he keeps pretty 
Mrs. Berriefield in diamond bracelets." 

" Mrs. Berriefield I Why, surely she has not 
been married more than two years, and her 
husband, rich, young, and good-looking, seems 
as if he could refuse her nothing." 

The General shrugs his shoulders con es- 
pressione. 

"My dear fellow," he says, again stopping, 
for they have the Belgravian street to them- 
selves, and the subject is increasing in interest, 
"there is no accounting — as I, who am not 
without experience, could tell you — for woman's 
caprices. A taste for jewelry, too, is, as I know 
to my cost, the devil." 

"And people — now I think of it, I heard 
something of the kind before — are already be- 
ginning to talk about that poor young crea- 
ture." 

" Talk I I should rather think so. But don't, 

m2 
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for goodness sake, waste your pity on her, for 
Jack Berriefield's wife is one of those women, 
and there are plenty of them, who like being 
talked about. As Solomon — ^wasn't it? — truly 
observed, * all is vanity ' *' 

" * And vexation of spirit.' '' 

" For the husbands, possibly; but, in the mean- 
time. Jack Berriefield seems to take it all easily 
enough. Lady Wilmslow's case is a worse one 
by far." 

** Good God 1 you don't mean to say that my 
wife is asked to meet Aer?" 

"Well, perhaps not exactly that; but take 
my word for it that not only she, but half-a- 
dozen others of the same kidney, will find 
themselves smuggled in, as it were, to this fa- 
mous party. The men carCt refuse them, my 
dear fellow; they are the fashion, to begin 
with, and what is more, they work with tools 
with which good women would not soil their 
hands. Besides," with a knowing wink of his 
watery old eye, "there wouldn't be half the 
fun without 'em ; and young fellows don't 

throw away their money in order to ^But, by 

George 1 there's two o'clock striking, and Wall 
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won't hear of my being five minutes late with 
my mutton-chop and brandy and water." 

He shook hands as he spoke with the man 
whose peace he had been helping to disturb, 
and wended his way to a snug house round the 
corner, wherein, with the u^ual attention which 
to rich old gentlemen's wants and wishes is 
usually paid by those about them, he doubtless 
found that his servant had duly prepared for 
him the strengthening refection recommended 
by his doctor. Sir Herbert, as we already know, 
found that for him other and less simple work 
had been cut out. 

His pretty Lilian had asked him — not realli/ 
defiantly, only he had been "put out," poor 
man, and was therefore a little inclined to take 
things crookedly — the suggestive question of 
what he supposed was likely, should she be 
permitted to accept of the young bachelor's in- 
vitation, to " happen to her." 

There are few men who, especially when the 
questioner is a woman, do not very decidedly, 
in the secresy of their own minds, object to the 
appearance of being found unprovided with a 
reply. Sooner than this should be, an answer. 
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hurried and irrelevant, is often given, the conse- 
quences of which may, or may not be — for who can 
answer for the results of hastfly-spoken words? 
— ^productive of more evil than might the simple 
'* yea " or " nay " to which we are, in the sug- 
gestive language of Scripture, recommended to 
limit our discourse. 

Better would it have been for Herbert if, 
even with those four bright eyes upon him, he 
had either beaten a hasty retreat, or broken out 
in one of those nature-relieving sallies to which 
so many men — id est^ husbands — owe the rise 
and continuance of their domestic reign ; but 
instead of adopting either of these courses (you 
must recollect, in his excuse, that the day was 
hot ; that dull county business was to call him, 
against his will, on the following day from 
home ; that the ice for his mid-day water drink 
had been forgotten ; and that the presence of a 
third " party " put just the kind of restraint 
which to a man of autocratic nature is so try- 
ing, upon his tongue) — ^instead, therefore, I re- 
peat, of replying to his wife's rather saucy little 
apostrophe in either of the above normal fash- 
ions. Sir Herbert, to Miss Bacy's great but well- 
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concealed satisfaction, answered, in what is 
called a " pet ;" and being in a pet, he slightly 
forgot — a forgetfulness, by the way, which is 
among the most frequent causes of matrimonial 
unfelicity — his " manners." 

" Don't talk nonsense about anything happen- 
ing to you at Richmond. What in the name of 
heaven should happen to you f " — ^working hinl- 
self into a still greater state of irritability by 
the repetition of the unpleasantly suggestive 
words, " Women are always in extremes," rising 
from his chair as he spoke ; " they think that 
because " 

"Then," begins impulsive Lilian, eager to 
" nail " the departing autocrat, and fancying — 
you see, she was young in such matters as yet, 
but was likely to improve under her friend's 
tuition — " then I may " 

Such a look as Racy gave her I A look, how- 
ever, which escaped the notice of her host, 
albeit, for he had his senses about him, the sud- 
den pause in Lilian's spiritedly-commenced 
sentence did not. The impression left by that 
pause, and, indeed, by the conversation gene- 
rally which had just taken place, upon Sir Her- 
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bert's mind, was an unfortunate one for Lilian. 
He made, however (as he sat in silence, chew- 
ing the cud of rather bitter fancies), no very 
profitable mental comments on the impression 
which he had received. Perhaps, had he done 
so, it would have been better for the wife whose 
youth, inexperience, and injudicious bringing up, 
hfe, though clearly answerable for some of her 
present shortcomings, was far too apt to forget. 
Comments, however, of another kind, and from 
a different quarter, on the behaviour of the 
belligerents, were not wanting; for Horatia, 
after an emphatic ** How rude I" when the door 
had closed upon the irritated man, added em- 
phatically, 

" Oh 1 you goose I How often have I not 
told you that there is nothing more fatal than 
driving a man to commit himself I Now^ if you 
can only keep him clear of the subject till eleven 
to-morrow, there will be some hope for us. You 
dine, I think you said, at Lord Kemptown's to- 
day?" 

"Yes; but " 

" Oh 1 don't have any buta^ for Heaven's sake. 
You must dress late, and make Sir Herbert 
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afraid you won't be in time, so that, as you 
drive to Eaton Gardens, his head will be foil of 
that ; and then — but, upon my word, to have 
to teach you all this like a child, is too ridicu- 
lous !" 

On hearing this rebuke, Lilian, who, shrink- 
ing in the coils of her self-woven prison-net, 
hated the small deceptions in which she was 
taking her early lessons, " plucked up " some- 
thing like a " spirit," and began, 

** But supposing after all that Mrs. Lyle does 
not go ?" 

" Well, after what Sir Herbert said, you could 
surely order your own carriage, and make your 
appearance for once, as Lady Arundel should." 

The words (Racy had played too long on her 
friend's impressionable character not to be well 
aware that such would be the case) struck a 
chord on that somewhat sensitive instrument, 
and set it vibrating. The idea of driving up to 
the place of rendezvous, with the eyes of all 
the assembled guests fixed admiringly not only 
on* her pretty, beautifuUy-got-up self, but on 
that most perfectly-appointed of carriages (Sir 
Herbert was, beyond measure, " particular " 
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abont that branch of his establishment), and on 
the wonderful chestnuts, whose knees touched 
their noses when they trotted, and which, at 
the cost of five hundred guineas. Sir Herbert 
Arundel had made his oWn, arose for a moment 
in the shape of such a vision of delight before 
Lilian that she felt absolutely dazzled and be- 
wildered. Very soon, however, calmer reflec- 
tion came. A little not unwholesome awe of 
her husband had gradually crept in as an ele- 
ment of her feelings towards him, and caused 
the utter unfeasibleness of Racy's plan to sud- 
denly rise up before her as a fact. 

Shaking her head with an air of mournful 
submission, she said, 

"It wouldn't do. Racy, dear. There is no 
use in talking of it. We must go with Mrs. 
Lyle, or not at all." 

Racy's shrug of the shoulders spoke, or would 
have done to those acquainted with their mute 
but expressive language, volumes of contempt. 
" Very well," she said, crossly, " if you won't, 
you won't.'' 

" Oh I don't say so. You know what fun I 
should think it, only ^" 
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" Only you are a little coward," caressingly ; 
" but never mind, you can write to this invalu- 
able protectress of yours (for my part, I cannot 
see what there is in her to make such a fuss 
about) to-morrow, after Sir Herbert has started ; 
and when she knows how very anxious you are 
to go to the picnic, and that your doing so 
depends solely upon her, she cannot, if only for 
her own credit's sake, refuse." 

This proposition, uttered in that kind of tone 
which implies a perfect certainty, on the speak- 
er's part, that, to urge even the very faintest of 
objections, on that of the listener, is a thing ab- 
solutely out of the question, was met by Lilian 
with the silence which implies consent. In truth, 
she felt relieved at being let off so easily. Con- 
tinued urging by her strong-minded friend to 
actually commit the daring deed of openly de- 
fying Sir Herbert's known wishes, would have 
been not only terribly worrying, but might have 
ended (for Lady Arundel was well aware how 
weak the force of circumstances, and her own 
more yielding nature, did, in the hands of Ho- 
ratia Gascoigne, render her) in a compliance 
from which both her reason and the wishes of 
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her better self caused her very decidedly to 
Bhrink, For this cause, therefore, she was 
glad when the demands of her autocrat were 
limited to the sending of an easily- written note 
to a decidedly agreeable acquaintance ; and, for 
the moment, at lectst, the fact that she was 
about, by Bacy's advice, to take another and 
not unimportant step in the crooked path of 
deception, wholly escaped her notice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MRS. LYLE MAKES A HALF CONFIDKNCE. 

rpHE fact that Herbert Arundel found himself 
-■- well on the road — Express speed — to Stoke 
Royal, without any farther explanations having 
been arrived at with Lilian in regard to the (in 
his opinion) somewhat questionable entertain- 
ment which, on the following day, she was 
looking forward to enjoying, was to be attri- 
buted far more to the wholly unsuspicious na- 
ture of the man's mind, and to its being so little 
his habit to dwell on the more trivial things of 
life, than to any especial pains which Lilian had 
taken to keep his tongue silent, even from good 
words, upon the subject. 
From some slight farther conversation which 
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he bad held, both with Mrs. L jle and her father, 
upon this vexed topic, he was enabled to leave 
London with the soothing probability firmly 
fixed npon his mind that, owing to the hand- 
some widow's (for widow she was) indolence, or 
caprice of character — call it what you like, it 
mattered little to the result — his young and in- 
experienced wife would be reduced to the 
necessity of staying at home. 

** And no great misfortune," he said to him- 
self as, unfolding the day's Times^ which he had 
not yet found leisure to more than glance over, 
the contented, prosperous man made himself^ 
for two hours' purchased solitude, snug in his 
corner* ** Lilian has been fagging herself rather 
too much lately. Harriet noticed yesterday 
that she looked pale, and she will be all the 
fresher, when I go back on Saturday, for having 
avoided this stupid affair." 

A "stupid affair," indeed I One that was 
being talked of by the " fast" world as the " fast- 
est " thing that had been on the tapis for years. 
A gala, fSte, pio-nic — the name, as I said before, 
is an affair of small importance — which made 
even the " painted lips " of the fair excluded 
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water, as they listened to all the wonders of 
expense, the result of which some few good 
women were invited to enjoy. Little did the — 
in some respects — sober-minded man, whose 
years were verging upon forty, reck of the ad- 
verse thoughts and wishes which, in the bosom 
of nineteen can (and the more especially when 
no taming influence has been brought to bear 
upon the same) surge and fret tumultuously. At 
the beginning, it is true — but then the weather 
was " too hot for anything," and hot weather 
was not particularly becoming to Lilian, giving 
her skin sometimes that ** shiny" appearance 
which no pearl powder can effectually dim — 
Lady Arundel had not "seemed" to care very 
much about the Richmond pic-nic; but Racy 
had aroused her flagging interest. Racy had 
described in such glowing colours all that the 
pretty bride would, by absence — not only in en- 
joyment, but in prestige — lose, that Lilian would 
have been made of widely different materials 
from those out of which Nature had fashioned 
the Cliffshire parson's child, could that youthful 
daughter of Eve have been proof against the 
lures held out to her. 
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Lady Arundel's note to her husband's friend 
was written, according to agreement, as soon 
as possible after the back of that happily un- 
conscious man was turned towards his home. 
Nor did the reply " make itself" — to borrow a 
French idiom — long delayed. 

"I quite intend," Mrs. Lyle, in her broad, 
dashing hand, wrote, " driving down to Rich- 
mond to-morrow, in order to see some part, at 
least, of the phyy and I will call before luncheon 
to settle details." 

This note, in order to save time and trouble, 
Lilian despatched, without loss of time, to Eden 
Street, receiving, in reply, the suggestive in- 
formation that not half her (Racy's) "things" 
were ready, and that she must be off at once to 
Bond Street, and no one knew where. " Lucky 
you," she wound up by saying (it was Horatia's 
way of hinting, and Lilian had begun to discover 
that so it was), " who have nothing to do but 
to order and to get." 

Mrs. Lyle, the "most popular woman in 
London," as, by the many who thought her 
charming, she was often described, was neither 
very young nor very pretty. She was rich, 
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though, it may be hinted, and gave good din- 
ners ; nevertheless, neither her wealth nor her 
hospitality had much to do with the fact that 
almost all men, as well as women, spoke well 
and kindly of Mrs. Lyle. It was more, I think, 
by reason of a genuineness of character, which 
was felt to be as rare as it was healthy and 
trustworthy, and by a genial cheerfulness of 
manner to which that character was thorough- 
ly suited, that General Westphall's widowed 
daughter came to be so well appreciated, to say 
nothing of her being thoroughly beloved. 

And yet Margaret Lyle's was not by any 
means one of those natures of which we are in 
the habit of speaking sometimes half contemptu- 
ously as " soft." She held very decided opinione, 
and could, on occasion, as the reader is about 
to learn, express those opinions without much 
hesitation or reserve. Sir Herbert Arundel had 
been from boyhood her late husband's most 
dear and trusted friend. He was now the 
guardian, conjointly with herself, of her five 
children; therefore, the intimacy which sub- 
sisted between them afforded no matter for 
surprise. 

VOL. II. N 
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Hitherto circumstances, the chief ia import- 
ance of which had been the intrusion of measles 
into the Lyle family, had prevented Lady 
Arundel from seeing much of one with whom it 
was Sir Herbert's earnest wish that she should 
become intimate. A perhaps natural, although 
extremely slight disinclination on Lilian's part 
to thwart that object, was, as far as she ventured 
so to do, turned to account by Horatia. The 
thoroughly wholesome influence over her friends 
of such a character as Margaret Lyle's, could 
not fail, as Racy truly felt, to imperil the suc- 
cess of her own plans ; to openly attack, how- 
ever, one who possessed so many strong points 
in her favour, was not among Miss Gascoigne's 
tactics. " Chi va piano va sano^^^ was among 
her most highly appreciated proverbs ; while to 
bide her time, and take advantage of whatever 
chances happened to seem turning up in her 
favour, were rules of conduct which were never 
long absent from her mind. 

At the age of thirty, the desire to ex- 
change the home of which she was so wearied, 
and the singlehood, of which, in common with 
many of her undisciplined sex, she was weak 
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enough to feel ashamed, for the " estate" which 
she had long been aiming at arriving at, had 
become for her a feeling which was almost 
morbid in its intensity. More than ever it had 
seemed to do before, the future loomed, dark, 
dull, and without interest for her, through the 
dreary vista along which she viewed it, and 
there were moments when to marry anyone^ 
even were that " anyone " as devoid of social 
advantages as the stiaart attorney of Belcombe, 
appeared to Horatia Gasooigne in the light of a 
boon to be desired. 

What wonder, then, was it that poor, patient 
Lady Mary still found herself dragged, an un- 
willing chaperon, to such haunts of men as 
afforded a hope to Racy that amongst them one 
might perchance be found, willing to relieve her 
of the heavy burden of herself? What wonder 
that night after night the same face, save that 
the lines thereof had gradually deepened, and 
the look that betrayed the hard, querulous tem- 
per was more clearly visible to the observant 
eye, thereon, was throughout the London season 
to be seen — too often, alas ! now — by pretty 
young Lady Arundel's side ? — for such an inti- 

n2 
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macy boded, as many thought, no good either 
to the bride or to her husband. 

" I shall just go and hurry that tiresome Ma- 
dame Juvigny, and make sure that she won't 
be late with my dress to-morrow, and then be 
with you, dearest, in time for the Park." 

It was thus that Eacy, secure in the convic- 
tion that everything (so ingeniously, to her own 
thinking, had she managed matters) was, as re- 
garded the next day's expedition, going on as 
upon wheels, wrote, in dSbonnaire fashion, to her 
friend, and scarcely had that friend finished 
the perusal of the billet, when, punctual to the 
moment — for Mrs. Lyle rather piqued herself 
on her business habits — that lady, radiant, as 
usual, with health and good-humour, was an- 
nounced, as being in the drawing-room. 

A moment later, and Lilian, who was far 
from wishing even to seem as though desirous 
of making a " stranger " of her husband's friend, 
would have been, seated at either book or work, 
or writing, ready to receive her. " It would," 
as she said to herself, whilst hurrying down- 
stairs, " have been so much less ' awkward ' to 
have been doing something,^* — a mental remark, 
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by-the-way, which tended to prove how very 
slight and inadequate was the idea which she 
had formed of her visitor's character. No one 
— as Lilian was soon to learn — unless there 
chanced to be in herself some objectionable 
peculiarity, ever felt what is called " awkward " 
with Mrs. Lyle. There was about and around 
her such an emanation, if I may so express it, 
of good sense and geniality, that to be in her 
company was apt to produce something akin 
to the effect which can be caused by breathing, 
amongst Nature's loveliest works, the free, 
fresh air of Heaven. 

Being fally capable of being acted upon by 
influences such as these, Lilian had not been five 
minutes in the room with the " Maggie " of her 
husband's youth, before she felt herself, so to 
speak, another woman. Certain scales which 
had been for some time past (like the film of the 
cateract) gathering over her views of men and 
things, seemed in that healthy atmosphere, and 
under the spell of Mrs. Lyle's honest firankness, 
to fall incontinently from her eyes, while, be- 
fore her visitor had been three minutes in the 
room, Lady Arundel caught herself in the act 
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of mental selt^oiigratnlation that Bacy was not 
present at the interview. 

^ And so your husband has gone away ? I am 
very sorry for it; bat, of course, he had no 
choice. Ton are sore," looking with her clear, 
grey eyes, rather more scmtinisingly than was 
qnite agreeaUe to lalian, into the latter's blush- 
ing fisice — ^''yon are quite snre that Sir Herbert 
has no objection to yonr going to this foolish 
party r 

''None with yon, dear Mrs. Lyle — ^I assure 
yon, none whatever. He told me so more than 
once, and if yon will be kind enough " 

^ To take your friend as well ? — she, and I 
conclude you, too, my dear Lady Arundel, will 
be very happy? Is this not so? — ^I mean as 
regards yourself? Do you personally care very 
much whether I say ' No ' to Hiss Gascoigne, 
or not r 

Lilian almost visibly started, so completely 
was she taken aback by this question. It had 
never occurred to her as possible that Mrs. Lyle 
would object to including Bacy in her " party " 
to Richmond; and this hesitation — this ques- 
tion which her visitor had just asked, was, as 
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Lilian truly felt, almost equivalent to a refusal. 
For how could she, after this evident disinclina- 
tion on Mrs. Lyle's part to accept of Eacy as a 
companion, do otherwise in common politeness 
towards her questioner than deny the existence 
of any very strong desire on her own part for 
Miss Gascoigne's company t It was with re- 
gret, however, and much perturbation of spirit, 
that she did so, while something very like posi- 
tive fear of Horatia's retributive indignation 
flashed across her mind. 

** I only care," she said, with rather a nervous 
smile, '* because Miss Gascoigne does. She had, 
I am rather afraid, set her heart upon going ; 
though, indeed, I felt, at the time, that, know- 
ing you so slightly, I had no right " 

"Oh I that's nonsense, my dear Lady. Arun- 
del ; you had every right. The same right that 
Sir Herbert has, seeing that he endowed you 
with all his worldly goods, to ask anything of 
me which one true friend may claim from an- 
other. I knew your husband, and had learned 
to value him many a year before you were born; 
so it would have been strange, my dear, if you 
could not have felt it only natural to make so 
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simple a request, and equally strange," she 
added, after a pause, " if I could not, to my old 
friend's wife, venture to speak as openly as I 
would to a young sister of my own. May I, 
then," she went on, her frank and still hand- 
some face looking, to Lilian, very winning 
through the cordial kindness which was so 
plainly expressed there — ** may I give you my 
reason for saying that I would prefer not — or 
rather," correcting herself, "that I must alto- 
gether decline — for it exactly comes to that — 
oflfering a place to Miss Gascoigne in my car- 
riage to-day ?" 

Lady Arundel's curiosity was by this time 
very strongly excited, and perhaps there could 
hardly be a better proof that her affections were 
not, after all, very strongly wrapped up in her 
soi'disant friend than this — namely, that curi- 
osity was at that moment the strongest feeling 
excited in her breast. Could there be " anything 
against " Racy? Was it possible that "very 
particular" people, such as she (Lilian) be- 
gan to suppose that Mrs. Lyle might be classed 
amongst, were "shy" of being seen with her? 
Could it be — ? but this was hardly the time for 
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self-questioning, the more especially as she had 
but to utter the assenting monosyllable in order 
to obtain (for naught but truth could, she felt, 
be drawn from the well of Margaret Lyle's 
honest breast) the solution of the difficulty. 

" I should be glad to know, certainly,'' she 
said ; " it seems so very strange that " 

"/ should either be, or seem so prejudiced 
against one to whose frequent presence in 
his house your husband makes no objection ? 
My dear, I quite understand your difficulty, 
bufc the fact is that, in my opinion, Sir Herbert 
knows but little more, in reality, of Miss Gas- 
coigne than he does of my little girl Nellie. 
There is nothing — to use the steweoty ped phrase 
— 'against her character.' She has not been 
famous for doing fast things ; and as to flirting, 
I do not suppose she has practised that accom- 
plishment more steadily and openly than many 
another girl who has escaped even the name of 
' flirt.' No, dear, it is not for any of the causes 
which perhaps have presented themselves to 
your mind that I find myself (very much, on 
some accounts, against my wishes) forced to 
account for my behaviour, but the real truth is 
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that, thinking Miss Gascoigne an nnadvisable, 
if not indeed a dangerous companion for yon, 
I decline to be the medium of bringing yon, 
though only for the space of a few hours, to- 
gether." 

"Thank you — I am sure you mean to be 
kind," murmurs greatly-puzzled Lilian. " But 
why dangerous f You will tell me, won't you ? 
Mystery is so disagreeable, and makes one 
fancy " 

" Things worse than they are — exactly ; but 
I have not the least intention, since you ask my 
advice, of being mysterious. The reasons why 
I consider Miss Gascoigne dangerous to you are, 
in the first plaflb, because she is not true; in the 
next, because she is clever ; and in the third, 
because — but dear Lady Arundel, I must, I 
think, on second thoughts, leave this third cause 
of my objection unspoken. I must leave it, 
in short, to your own quick-wittedness to give 
it a name. You and I, dear," she added, with a 
smile, as she rose from the sofa, "were strangers 
during the season when Miss Lilian Wynter's 
coming-out made rather a noise in the world ; 
but lookers on — you know the proverb" — and 
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she took the hand which hung down listlessly 
by the young wife's side, and pressed it kindly 
within her own. 

The tears — tears which owed their sonrce as 
much to shame as to a nervous sensitiveness to 
gentle treatment — sprung to Lilian's eyes, whilst 
her cheeks burned with conscious blushes. 

" Nay, dear," said Mrs. Lyle, " you must not 
take my advice in this way. You will make me 
very angry with myself if I have said what has 
given you pain. You can hardly wonder, when 
I knew from the first how much my old friend 
admired you, that I should have watched, not 
only the girl on whom he had set his affections, 
but those with whom she seamed intimate, 
rather closely for his sake." 

*' I do not wonder — you were very good." 

" Not the least good," abruptly ; " but I knew 
his worth, and was jealous of and anxious for 
his happiness. Now, too, that he has been so 
happy as to obtain the object of his wishes, you 
must forgive me if I have erred in thinking that 
I may sometimes give so young a thing as you 
the benefit— like a busy old gossip as I am — of 
my experience;" and the smile with which 
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Margaret Lyle said this was very winning. 

" Indeed you may ; and I shall always thank 
you," cried impulsive Lilian; "but," a little 
anxiously, " what am I to say to Racy ?" 

" My dear child, of that you must be the best 
judge," replied Mrs. Lyle, who was pleased, as 
well as surprised, by the readiness with which 
her last suggestion had been complied with. 
" K you do not wish to give to Miss Gascoigne 
the same reasons that 1 have done, remember, 
however, that I neither wish for nor counsel 
reticence ; you may say — which excuse has the 
merit of being true, as well as not very un- 
civil — ^that I propose to leave early, and should 
feel hampered in my movements by having the 
chaperonage of a comparative stranger on my 
hands. After all, my dear, the day's amuse- 
ment will, I fear, hardly [answer your expecta- 
tions. I accepted the invitation of these young 
men because I like to go everywhere, and see 
most things; and because the scene and the 
drive will be pleasant and pretty, and that the 
presence of one or two witty people may help 
to shake the cobwebs off my brain ; but very 
likely — ^most likely, indeed — I shall be driving 
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away precisely when the fun is getting fast and 
fdrions ; so now take your choice, dear, to go 
or not to go, for I have a hundred and one 
things to do, and must say * good-bye/ " 

Lilian's decision was at once made, and in 
the affirmative. She thought her new friend 
delightful; the drive alone with her to Rich- 
mond Hill, through the lovely Park, and back, 
would be a treat ; while, as for Racy Ah I 

I fear that^ for a brief space, and till she was 
not very agreeably reminded of her friend, by 
feeling the necessity that existed for giving her 
what would have something of the character of 
a knock'-down blow, all thoughts of Horatia 
Gascoigne had faded from Lady Arundel's 
mind. 
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CHAPTER 'XV. 

RACY MAKES READY HER ARROW. 

7 ILIAN was not, at nineteen, that rarely, at 
■" that age, to be met with individual, yclept 
a strong-minded woman. She shrank almost 
as much &om giving mental and moral as from 
inflicting physical pain ; and when to this piti- 
able weakness is added the melancholy fact that 
she felt (her assured position as a married 
woman notwithstanding) not a little afraid of 
her dear Horatia, it will readily be believed that 
Lady Arundel did not look forward with any 
very lively anticipations of pleasure to her 
friend's return. 

Full well was Lilian assured that Racy would 
never rest till she had extracted from her 
almost every syllable of her conversation with 
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Mrs. Lyle, and the result proved that her fears 
were not unfounded. The excuse which Lilian 
stammered out regarding the probability of 
Mrs. Lyle's early return, was received by Miss 
Gascoigne with utter scorn and derision. 

" Don't be absurd I" she said, angrily. " You 
know me too well to suppose I could be taken 
in in that way. I think you might give yourself 
the trouble to tell me what the odious woman 
really did say." 

But upon this Lilian, whose liking and ad- 
miration for her new Mentor's manners and 
mode of speech were, by contrast with those of 
her present angry companion, very decidedly 
on the increase, felt a natural ire kindling 
within her ; and, her wrath casting out, for the 
moment, fear, she, with some degree of lady- 
like vehemence, defended Mrs. Lyle from the 
charge of being " odious." 

" You don't know her, Racy, so you have no 
right to give an opinion," she remarked. 
" Whatever Mrs. Lyle said was intended for 
my good, and I, at least, shall be grateful for 
it." 

" Grateful for what deprives another person, 
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her fashioiiy commented on, those highly on- 
justifiable feelings in regard to'Herbert Amn- 
del, which, with that ostrich-like bUndness to 
the probable effects of their own condact, for 
which even the cunning of the human species 
are sometimes remarkable, Hor^tia Oascoigne 
had fondly hoped was known but to herself and 
the object of her ill-regulated attachment. 

^^And so this seer-into-milestones considers 
me a dangerous companion for you, because 
poor Cis, who is at the Antipodes, is my cousin, 
and made a fool of himself, which 1 certainly 
could not help, about a girl who chose to flirt 
with him 1 Upon my word," continued Racy, 
adopting apparently^ as you will perceive, Lili- 
an's own view of the subject, " for a clever 
woman, which people say this Mrs. Lyle is, she 
seems capable of behaving Uke a wondrous fool. 
Perhaps, though, she did not tell her real rea- 
son r 

'^Oh, I am sure she did I Hers is such an 
honest face I I am certain that, if she were to 
talk to youy you would feel just as I did — that 
she was speaking exactly what, at any rate, 
she thought." 
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"It would depend, I hope, a little," Racy 
said bitterly, ^ on what the subject of her con- 
versation was. For instance, I should not, I 
hope, as you seem to have done, have allowed 
her, whilst she was abusing and slandering my 
own dearest friend, to have it quite all her own 
way. I should not-^ ^" 

" But, Racy, you really do misrepresent things 
sol Mrs. Lyle made no distinct charge — she 
spoke altogether generally." 

" Exactly ; that is just what those mischiev- 
ous pattern people always do. What right has 
she, without ever knowing me, to say that I 
am scheming 1 Answer me that, Lilian," she 
went on vehemently. " Don't stand like a log, 
with your feet on the fender, staring at your- 
self in the glass, but give your mind, as you 
ought to do, to the subject. You have got to 
choose— a fact which you do not seem to have 
as yet taken in — between two friends, an old 
one and a new, and the sooner it is done, in my 
opinion, the better." 

At this unexpected outbreak, a thrill of fear 

— the old thrill — ran through poor Lilian's 

' veins ; and anything less like a " log," seeing 
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and one you call your friend, of a great plea- 
sure 1 And you call yourself kind-hearted I" 
with a withering sneer. 

** I don't call myself anything," Lilian, with 
a little nervous laugh, and without looking up 
from the book which she had taken up, said ; 
" and, besides, what is the pse of talking about 
it I It is not my fault that Mrs. Lyle will not 
have three in her carriage." 

" But she must have given you a reason ?" 

Silence on the part of the mistress of the 
house. 

" Lilian, do speak ! Did she, or did she not, 
say anything that you would rather not tell 
mer 

" Well, if you will insist on knowing — ^but, 
mind, it is your own fault — she did." 

" And what, pray ? Now we are coming to 
the truth, at last, thank goodness, and ^" 

" TAe truth at lastT repeats angry Lilian. 
" You talk as if I had been trying to deceive 
you. Of course it cannot be pleasant for me to 
be the medium of your learning disagreeable 
things. I would give a great deal — ^indeed I 
would," — softening in the feeblest fashion as 
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the critical moment for revelation drew near — - 
** not to repeat what Mrs. Lyle Baid. You must 
not fancy that I think you — not quite true ; and 
she did say that you were clever — very clever : 
so you must not mind. Dear Racy, do not look 
so vexed ; and forgive me, at any rate, for, after 
all, you made me tell you I" 

Yes, it was an undeniable fact ; she had 
dragged the truth, word by word, from Lilian ; 
but it was equally true that, as regarded Mrs. 
Lyle's somewhat mystical allusions to the 
players and lookers-on at life's all-engrossing 
*' games" she (Racy) had drawn, after some 
silent thoughts devoted to the subject, not 
quite the same deduction as that which (partly 
through Lilian's own inner consciousness) had 
seemed so natural a one to her. 

To Horatia, on the contrary (and her con- 
sciousness, to say nothing of her greater expe- 
rience of life and of human nature, did not lead 
her far wrong in the matter), it seemed very 
annoyingly clear that Margaret Lyle's percep- 
tions, sharpened by one of those friendships 
which only very exceptional women have the 
talent to regulate, had taken note of, and, after 
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her fashion, commented on, those highly un- 
justifiable feelings in regard to^'Herbert Arun- 
del, which, with that ostrich-like blindness to 
the probable effects of their own conduct, for 
which even the cunning of the human species 
are sometimes remarkable, Hor^tia Oascoigne 
had fondly hoped was known but to herself and 
the object of her ill-regulated attachment. 

^^And so this seer-into-milestones considers 
me a dangerous companion for you, because 
poor Cis, who is at the Antipodes, is my cousin, 
and made a fool of himself, which 1 certainly 
could not help, about a girl who chose to flirt 
with him 1 Upon my word," continued Racy, 
adopting apparently^ as you will perceive, Lili- 
an's own view of the subject, " for a clever 
woman, which people say this Mrs. Lyle is, she 
seems capable of behaving like a wondrous fool. 
Perhaps, though, she did not tell her real rea- 
son ?" 

^'Oh, I am sure she did I Hers is such an 
honest face I I am certain that, if she were to 
talk to youj you would feel just as I did — that 
she was speaking exactly what, at any rate, 
she thought." 
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"It would depend, I hope, a little," Racy 
said bitterly, ^ on what the subject of her con- 
versation was. For instance, I should not, I 
hope, as you seem to have done, have allowed 
her, whilst she was abusing and slandering my 
own dearest friend, to have it quite all her own 
way. I should not-r ^^ 

" But, Racy, you really do misrepresent things 
so! Mrs. Lyle made no distinct charge — she 
spoke altogether generally." 

" Exactly ; that is just what those mischiev- 
ous pattern people always do. What right has 
she, without ever knowing me, to say that I 
am scheming? Answer me that, Lilian," she 
went on vehemently. " Don't stand like a log, 
with your feet on the fender, staring at your- 
self in the glass, but give your mind, as you 
ought to do, to the subject. You have got to 
choose— a fact which you do not seem to have 
as yet taken in — between two friends, an old 
one and a new, and the sooner it is done, in my 
opinion, the better." 

At this unexpected outbreak, a thrill of fear 
— the old thrill — ran through poor Lilian's 
veins ; and anything less like a " log," seeing 
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that retributive memory was terribly busy with- 
in her breast, and that the ghosts of the Past 
(which, not being dead, could not be buried) 
were crowding round her, like vapours on the 
mountain sides, hiding from her view all brighter 
objects, could hardly be conceived. Facing 
round suddenly at her companion, who, after 
walking restlessly about the room, had sudden- 
ly come to an anchor on a prie-dieu close at 
hand, she said, in a voice which she tried bard 
to render steady— 

** Oh ! Racy, what do you mean ? As if it 
were any question of that 1" 

" Yes, but it is " — almost mockingly imitating 
the pleading voice — "a question of that. If 
you think that I am the kind of friend to take 
the being cast oflf in this way like a worn-out 
glove exactly as a thing of course, you will find 
yourself mistaken. If you fancy that *^ 

" But, Racy, dear," dropping on her knees by 
the prie-dieu^ and trying to obtain possession of 
a hand which was resolutely withdrawn, " who 
wants to cast you off? Not I — you know 
that is nonsense, don't you, dear? We are 
fluch firm friends — friends for always — ain't 
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wel" — anxiously — "and it would be odd in- 
deed if a Mrs. Lyle, or twenty Mrs. Lyles, could 
do anything to separate us 1" 

" You think so, do you I" and Racy's foot 
taps an angrynaounding accompaniment upon 
the carpet to her harshly-spoken question — 
" you think so, when at this very moment you 
are meditating an act of treachery, an abandon- 
ment of me — of the friend who has stood by 
you so long, who knows all your secrets, 
who " 

" Racy !" breaks in poor Lilian, almost hys- 
terically, " for heaven's sake be quiet 1 Some 
one — the servants — ^the people in the next bal- 
cony — may hear you. It is so nearly luncheon- 
time, and — and you should not say such 
things !" 

" Delicious 1 What a perfect bathos I Lovers' 

stolen interviews— memories of them, I mean. 

• 

Well, we won't put the dots upon the i's, if you 
don't like it ; and then, such a tumbling down to 
— luncheon ! You are quite right, though, there 
is the gong, and my walk has made me as hun- 
gry as a hawk. Am I a dreadful figure, if 
anyone should call f " she adds. " Talking 
stormily is so apt to be unbecoming." 
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And Miss Horatia, tripping to one of the 
mirrors which from floor to ceiling adorned the 
wall between the windows, smoothed, with a 
hand which had little of young womanly 
plumpness left of which to boast, the well-pre- 
served braids of her dark hair. 

"You need not be afraid," Lilian, as they 
take their places, with a visible trembling of 
her lovely lip, remarks. " So few people call 
as early as this, and except Mr. Trefusis " 

" Ernest Trefusis ! — is he in town ?" 

"Yes, I fancy so. Herbert told me some- 
thing about a change of livings which he is 
thinking of. Stoke Parva is so small, you 
know, and it would be so nice to have him near 
Glyngowan." 

And thus, making mild conversation whilst 
the servants were doing dumb audience to their 
remarks, the two fair combatants rested for a 
brief space from the affray, and took, both for 
body and spirit, the refreshment which they 
lacked. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE FIRST STEP. 



" A ND you really think it is only sore throat, 

^^ and not scarlet fever? Dr. Chatterton, 

1 must beg you to be quite explicit with me. I 

can bear it — you know I can. When little Jerry 

had that terrible shivering ^" 

" Which did not result in typhoid fever ; you, 
my dear madam, neither fainted nor went (as 
far as I remember) into hysterics, when I told 
you that fever might supervene. As regards 
our little patient here, however, I will not say 
that the symptoms are not slightly suggestive 
of the very mild kind of scarlatina which is 

going about ; and, therefore " 

" Oh 1 then," broke in Mrs. Lyle, hastily (for 
Racy had not much belied that excellent matron 
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when she said that, if the finger of one of her 
children were to ache, the chances were in fa^ 
vour of her staying at home to watch the pro- 
gress of the disorder) — " oh I then, that settles 
the matter at once. With even the remotest 
chance of spreading infection amongst all these 
fine people, I should be doing quite wickedly 
were I to go straight from poor little Nellie's 
bedside to this gay affair ;" and Mrs. Lyle, al- 
most glad of an excuse for remaining at home 
with the children on whom she doted, seated 
herself without, it is to be feared, wasting much 
compassion for her young neighbour's disap- 
pointment, at her writing-table, and dashed off 
a few lines of apology to Lupus Crescent. 

The friends had just returned from their drive 
in the Park, when Lady Arundel, with a mix- 
ture of disappointment and relief, ran her eye 
over the announcement that little Nellie Lyle 
having been taken suddenly ill, her mother felt 
much too anxious concerning her to have any 
" heart " for the " Richmond drive." 

** I am so sorry to disappoint you," Mrs. Lyle 
wrote, " but I should be more sorry still if there 
were no Sir Herbert, i/c, I feel sure, will be 
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glad to find that you were forced to send an 
excuse, and /am old-fashioned enough to sym- 
pathise with the husbands who object to their 
young wives running the remotest chance of 
being stigmatized as frisky matrons." 

*' There 1" said Lilian, passing on the note to 
her companion — " an excuse, you see, from Mrs, 
Lyle, after all. So you see, dear, that we might 
have been spared our quarrel. However, it 
does not much signify, now it's over ; and as 
you could not have gone, 1 am not sorry — I 
really am not, dear — so don't let us think one 
bit more about the matter." 

It was thus that Lilian, who was as yet by 
no means given over to a mind that was per- 
petually murmuring, " Give me excitementf or I 
die," spake in frank and unsuspicious fashion to 
the friend in whom she still, in some sort, 
trusted ; not so, however, was the " matter " 
(as she, in her simplicity, termed it) to end. 
Horatia Gascoigne had decided not only that 
she would display a certain dress, plentifully 
adorned with home-made "point" and blue 
ribbons, at the Richmond picnic, but that Lady 
Arundel should, on this occasion, so conduct 
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herself as to bring the question of legitimate 
sovereignty between herself and Sir Herbert to 
one of those " upshots " which can hardly fail to 
be, whether for good or for evil, ** landmarks " 
in a human life. 

It is needless to repeat at length the argu- 
ments by which Racy contrived to, in some 
degree, make, in poor Lilian's sight, the worse 
appear the better reason. And, after all, argu- 
ment had, in fact, but little to do with the means 
through which she succeeded in inducing the 
foolish fly that was so firmly meshed in the 
spider's net, to act in direct defiance of her 
husband's wishes, and make her appearance, 
with no more safe and desirable companion than 
Racy Gascoigne, at the Richmond gala. 

" Such nonsense 1 There will be no end to 
it if you give in to everything. Husbands 
always begin by expecting to be obeyed in this 
stupid, tyrannical kind of fashion. I advise 
you entirely for your own good, of course, 
because I have seen so much of this kind of 
thing ; and you mustn't quote me as trying to 
persuade you ; but Sir Herbert wouldn't like it 
himself if he knew how people will laugh at 
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him. Besides, when it's over, it can't be un- 
done ; and really Lilian, when a girl is such an 
immense number of years younger than her 
husband, if she is to get nothing by it, no 
influence, no power to do what she likes, 

no " But, as I said before, it would be 

time wasted to repeat the conversation, which 
ended, as Eacy would have sworn would have 
been the case, in Lady Arundel's (under pro- 
test) consenting to disobey her husband. 

With a heavy heart, however — for Lilian's 
was no hardened conscience, and, as I before 
said, she was far from being either morally or 
physically courageous— she donned her finery for 
the occasion. On the following day Sir Herbert 
was to return, and she, dreading beyond measure 
that the news of her dimarche should break upon 
him in her presence like a thunder-clap, wrote a 
few, as she hoped, judicious lines-Unes which 
she fondly trusted would have the effect of a 
" buffer " in breaking the force of the blow. 

" I have only a minute to write, for — please 
not to be very surprised or angry — I am off to 
Richmond without Mrs. Lyle I She failed me at 
the . last moment, after promising, so what 
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could I do, having accepted, and all? Racy, 
too, poor thing, would have been so disap- 
pointed," added Lady Arundel, who, being no 
practised dissembler, had entirely at the mo- 
ment forgotten the circumstance, that, owing 
to Mrs, Lyle's refusal to accept of Miss Gas- 
coigne's company, there was no question, for 
that young person, of disappointment. In 
short, her ladyship did thoroughly, what is 
vulgarly called, make a " mess" of the whole 
business; and although, after sending her 
flippant, girlish note of explanation to the 
post, her spirits slightly recovered their usual 
elasticity, she was, throughout the long hours 
during which she braved, to all intents and 
purposes, her husband's displeasure, in reality 
anything but the bright and cheerful thing 
she seemed. 

"Thank Heaven that is over I And now," 
with a sinking of the heart, as she was about to 
wish, at one o'clock in the morning, " good 
night" to Racy, at Lady Mary's door, she 
added, " what will Herbert say t" 

" Not much, if you manage well ; besides, you 
can tell him, in a careless kind of way, you 
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know, about Cis comiDg home, and that will 
give him something else to think of." 

Eacy pressed her friend's hand lightly as she 
whispered these words ; and Lilian, as in the 
balmy softness (soft and balmy even in Bel- 
gravia) of the early June morning, she drove 
away, leaning back in her luxurious open car- 
riage, towards the home in which she was so 
soon to render an account of her actions, felt, 
the moment she found herself alone, a great 
fear take possession of her spirit. 

Gladly, most gladly, would she have given 
some of her best prized jewels — gladly almost, 
methinks, would she have bartered the re- 
mainder of her London season, if, by so doing, 
she could have lived over again, and have un- 
done the past. But regrets — save inasmuch as 
they might produce amendment of conduct — 
were, now that the thing was done and over, ut- 
terly useless. Worse, too, than useless, in Lilian's 
opinion, for the reason that it behoved her to 
look her prettiest when Herbert should return ; 
and that in order to produce this desirable re- 
sult, she must go to bed, and not ** worry " her- 
self. At nineteen, . with good health and an 
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excellent opinion, of oneself it is not often diffi- 
cult to follow this piece of simple as well as 
sensible advice ; and thus it followed that before 
Lady Arundel's somewhat pale but beautifully 
rounded cheek had been ten minutes on her 
downy pillow, the owner of that pretty room, 
and of all that it contained, was sleeping quite 
as sweetly as if she had never done a thing, or 
thought a thought, for which she had reason to 
reproach herself. 

And Sir Herbert too sleeps, for as yet he is 
lapped in the ignorance which is bliss ; but the 
London post comes in early at Stoke Eoyal, and 
at his solitary breakfast the old valet, who 
knows every turn of his master's countenance, 
will be quick to discover that something is 
wrong. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LILIAN IS HER OWN WORST ENEMY. 

" T ES jours se suivent, et ne se ressemblenfc 
^ pas." A truism very little worth being 
handed down, as it has been, in the form of an 
often-repeated quotation, to posterity — and at 
the same time a popular fallacy, as we all, me- 
thinks, can testify. 

The day that saw Lady Arundel, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, sitting under the shade 
of a grand ancestral oak, and, feeling herself, 
with much inward satisfection, to be one of the 
most admired women at the famous Rich- 
mond '* Pio-nic," differed apparently in nothing, 
from the next day, and yet, to her, everything, 
not only in that day, but in life generally, seemed 
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changed. It was the same sun that glared 
hotly on the pavement — the same endless roll of 
carriages— the roll-call telling of wealth and of 
the enjoyment, by the "upper ten thousand," of 
the luxuries which wealth can procure, and 
the same heavily-perfumed flowers that only yes- 
terday she had so delighted in, were giving out 
their sweetness in the prettiest of ladies' bou- 
doirs. But for all this, the day which had for 
Lady Arundel followed on that bright one, re- 
sembled it in nothing ; for retribution had trod 
quickly on the heels of shortcoming, and, alas I 
the spirit in which that retribution was being 
taken can be described as anything but meek I 

It was late in the afternoon, and a certain 
confusion— the confusion and abnormal disarray 
which, even in the best-ordered, and by the 
wealthiest owned establishments, is suggestive of 
change and departure — was visible at No. 40, 
Lupus Crescent. Lilian, with flushed cheeks, 
and a light in her eyes which gave them (so — 
if I may be allowed the word — voluptuously 
languid was, as a rule, their expression) a 
" look " that totally altered their normal one, 
was pacing to and fro over the exquisite mock 
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flowery carpet whicli a loving, liberal husband 
had delighted in selecting for her, with abso- 
lute rage against that giver to her of so much 
good, tearing at her heartnstrings ; for that which 
she had, in a moment of careless divination, 
foretold, as a possible consequence of rebellion 
against Sir Herbert's desires, had come to pass, 
and he had issued the stern command — one 
from which all who knew him well felt that 
there was no appeal — that on the following 
Monday, leaving only two whole melancholy 
days for regrets and preparations, " the family," 
so lately settled " for the season " in the " town 
mansion " fitted up by Sir Herbert at so expen- 
sive a cost for his bride, was to vacate that, to 
Lilian, most enjoyable residence, for the dulness 
of " horrid " Stoke Eoyal, and the near neigh- 
bourhood of her own " people." 

Sir Herbert, partly perhaps for the reason 
that he had had, before meeting with the de- 
linquent, time for his wrath to cool, and for 
quiet reflection in the matter to enable him to 
arrive at what Ae, of course, considered a wise 
decision on the line of conduct which it behoved 
him to follow, was provokingly — to Lilian — re- 

voL, n. p 
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ticent on the subject of her wrong-doing. In a 
few but very plainly spoken words, he told her 
that she had taken the first opportunity in her 
power to break her marriage vow — ^that she had 
destroyed his confidence in her — and that there- 
fore, as he could not always be employed in the 
thankless office of watching how she conducted 
herself, the only wise as well as safe course for 
him to pursue was that of removing the es- 
tablishment immediately to Stoke Royal. 

"It is," he said, in the abrupt, commanding 
way which Lilian had, according to her mood 
of mind concerning him, felt to be either 
fascinating, or provocative to wrath, "so to- 
tally at variance with my tastes and habits, 
to be, as must be the case if we were to remain 
in town, for ever taking care that you did no- 
thing contrary to my known wishes, that I 
really cannot submit to the infliction, but " 

" Oh ! Herbert, do let me speak," Lilian burst 
in impetuously. " I told you before, and I tell 
you again, that I really did not care so much to 
go — I — I — did not like doing what you objected 
to, I would far rather — " " have stayed at home," 
she was about, and almost truthfully to have 
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said; but the old fear came over her, the 
pressure of the net which she hacj woven for 
herself tightened around her, and with one of 
those sudden blushes, and that air of unexplain- 
ed embarrassment which had more than once 
puzzled and annoyed Sir Herbert, she suddenly 
broke off from the frank explanation which he 
had fondly hoped was coming. The disap- 
pointment roused him to a more open display ' 
of the temper which, as we well know, he had 
not always under due control. 

"That's right," he said, "be silent. It's a 
thousand times better than saying what isn't 
true, and I am glad to see that falsehood doesn't 
come quite easily from your lips " 

" If you can do nothing better than insult me," 
Lilian exclaimed passionately, "I wonder you 
come to my room at all. I am not untruthful," 
she went on, the words jerking themselves out 
through the bitter tears which what she con- 
sidered to be her husband's injustice and cruelty 
had wrung from her. " I have a thousand 
faults I know, but I am not false — I mean, I 
do not what you call tell falsehoods " 

" You seem to be drawing very nice distinc- 
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tioDS," Herbert, as he rose from his chdir, be 
with a kiDtl of bitter calmness ; a calmness, ho' 
ever, which was entirelj' assumed, for the id 
momentarily taking stronger hold within b 
that his wife's was not the nature and charact 
truthful and open as the day, which he h 
once believed it to be, was trying him vt 
eorely, "I see no use in discussing the subji 
any longer. Facts are such terribly stubbc 
things " 

" And so are men," said Lilian, with a toss 
her queenly bead, which, as well as the wor 
were lost upon Sir Herbert, whose foot v 
already outside the door ; and the next mom< 
she was alone. 

Alone with thoughts which, could Herb 
Arundel have surmised but one hundredth p: 
of the moral injury they were causing to tl 
young and unformed mind, metbinks he woi 
have given much not to have been instrumen 
in inducing them. " Parents, provoke not yi 
children to wrath," so saith the Scriptures ; a 
the same adjuration may, methinka, be wis< 
addressed to those who (as was the case w 
Herbert Arundel) are to a certain extent 
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sponsible for the moral well-being of those who 
are weaker than themselves. 

It was tinder the influence of a convictioa 
such as this, that Mrs. Lyle (albeit she was 
ignorant of the palliating truth, that after Sir 
Herbert had spoken to her his mind, but not 
before^ the thought that Cecil Palliser was 
coming home, flashed as a ray of joy through 
darkness across Lilian's brain), ventured in the 
unobtrusive, womanly way which, with a man of 
Herbert's calibre, she found to be altogether 
natural to her, to reason with him on the sub- 
ject of what she called her old friend's severity* 
And probably, for she had not to contend against 
the dogged confidence in a once expressed opiu- 
ion which is characteristic of shaUow minds, she 
would, but for 07i«,by her unsuspected cause, have 
succeeded in modifying, at least, if not curing, 
the evil she deplored. The cause of her failure 
was simply this ; Mrs. Lyle, who, as I have en- 
deavoured to make appear, was frankness itself, 
and candid even to the verge of rudeness, re- 
peated, notwithstanding that she was well 
aware of a certain " weakness " which Sir Her- 
bert entertained for Horatia Goscoigne, almost 
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word for word the conversation regarding that 
young lady which she and Lilian had held to- 
gether. 

*' I told her frankly, Herbert, that I did not 
consider Miss Gascoigne to be a nice companion 
for her. It is so easy — especially when a cha- 
racter is unformed and malleable — to deprive it, 
by contact with an untruthful nature, of its 
precious purity and freshness. Like a new-laid 
egg — don't laugh at me — falling upon dirty- 
straw, or a pan of fresh milk being set near a 
long-hung haunch of venison, they get contami- 
nated, or, as my good old dairy-maid says, 
" they are giv'd a taste," and that taste 1 was 
bold enough to tell your wife 1 would not aid 
in giving to her." 

"So," said Herbert, almost despairingly to 
himself, as he walked, after his visit to Mrs. 
Lyle, slowly homewards, " Lilian gave me, it 
would appear, in that note of hers, a false ex- 
cuse. She said that Horatia was so disappoint- 
ed by Mrs. Lyle's change of purpose, that for 
that cause she could not do otherwise than dis- 
obey me ; and now it seems almost clear that 
Bacy must have known beforehand that she 
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could not be of the party. If this be so — if, but 
I will put the question clearly to Lilian, and if 
I find that it is as I suspect, my love for her, 
which scarcely anything but deceit could have 
lessened, can never, never be the same again. 
A crime, even the worst of crimes, may be possi- 
bly traced to a feeling which is not all vile, but 
for a petty meanness there is nothing to be said 
in excuse." 

And Herbert, full of such angry thoughts as 
these, did, on his return, put, in plain words, to 
Lilian, the question upon her answer to which 
so much depended ; and she, " her soul in arms " 
again, by reason of his tone (for her anger had 
begun to cool, and a longing for reconciliation 
had dawned upon her heart), answered him 
shortly, and (her conscience being in that respect 
clear) with no dread of consequences, that Racy 
had known that Mrs. Lyle had refused to take 
her, and had been very unhappy and surprised 
thereat, poor thing, as well she might be. 

" Then why, in God's name, did you tell me 
in your letter that you went to prevent Horatia 
from being disappointed ?" cried Herbert, pas- 
sionately. 
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But Lilian simply shrugged her shoulders; ^/-> 
*^ I really cannot/' she said languidly, *' be sifi^' 
swerable for every word I write in a hurry. I'^' 
may have written the word disappointed^ when I 
meant sorry ; but if you are determined to see 
harm in everything I say and do, life will be 
dreadfully tiresome, I am quite sure of that ;" and 
half in anger, half in actual weariness of spirit, the 
foolish young creature filled up the measure of 
her wrong-doing by opening a book, and pre- 
tending, whilst her husband was standing near, 
ready-primed, as she could not but have seen, 

I 

for further disquisition, to be intensely occupied 
with its contents. 

And thus it chanced that, from a small be- 
ginning (even as a cloud not bigger than a man's 
hand can come the inundation that lays waste 
a district) may be traced the blighting of two 
hopeful lives. As hour succeeded hour, and day 
followed on day, whilst the sun went down, if 
not on their mutual wrath, at least on an ab- 
sence of that loving confidence without which 
in married life there can be little or no real hap- 
piness, it became more and more difficult for 
either of the two proud and self-willed spirits to 
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take the first step towards a perfect reconcilia- 
tioD. Like a wound that has, what is called, 
** badly healed," the fester of the sore lurked 
dangeifotisly beneath the cicatrix, whilst ever 
aiatditnon the pain thereof was a reminder to 
bih of the dreary fact that mischief might be 
brewing where, to the lookers-on, all was, to 
outward appearance, well. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LILIAN IS GIVEN SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 

If RS. WYNTER'S vulgarity had never, till 
-"-*• Lilian's return to Stoke Royal, been tho- 
roughly felt by the latter as a misfortune^ A 
more lengthened and constant association with 
the refined in ai*t and thought, as well as word, 
had however rendered her infinitely more sensi- 
tive than she had been before to the lapses of 
which poor unconscious Mrs. Wynter was for 
ever being guilty. But this was not the only, 
or by any means the most trying reason why, 
as often as lay in her power. Lady Arundel 
contrived that her husband and her mother 
should be kept at a distance from each other. 
As long as Herbert had been her lover, and as 
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such had naturally seen all that appertained to 
her through the roseate veil which love spreads 
before deluded eyes, it had troubled her little, 
if at all, that he who was both by nature and 
habit so perfect (in the truest as well as in the 
conventional sense of the word) a gentleman, 
should perforce have noticed the total absence 
of refinement for which Mrs, Wynter was re- 
markable. At that period — ^before the all-im- 
portant Rubicon which separates the avant from 
the apris has passed — Lilian had had that to 
give which, being coveted, made her absolute 
mistress, not only of the heart, but of the will 
and judgment of the strong man whom her 
loveliness had temporarily reduced to weak- 
ness 5 but that state of things was over now, 
and, as Lilian was well aware, her husband no 
longer "saw as through a glass darkly" all that 
face to face was brought before him. 

The unexpected return of her daughter and 
son-in-law to Stoke Royal was a source both of 
joy and wonder to the Rector's wife. 

" I suppose it's her situation," the latter re- 
marked to old Mrs. Dickinson, between whom 
and herself there had commenced one of those 
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intimacies which are bom of a mntaal likm^ 
for such strictly domestic topics of conversation 
as the shortcomings of maidHservants, and inter* 
esting details relating to the ** pleasing punish- 
ments" to which female flesh is heir. 

^ Young women are so careless, and thougbf 
of course, Lady Arundel has every comfort^ 
such as carriages and horses, and need never 
so much as set her foot to the ground, yet Sir 
Herbert can't, you know, be too careful. Where 
there's no title, of course, it don't so much sig- 
nify." 

"Well, I don't know about that," rejoined 
jolly Mrs. Dickinson, who, as she sometimes, in 
a moment of especial exasperation, remarked to 
her more congenial associates, had no patience 
with Mrs. Wynter's airs and graces. " I shall 
be vexed enough, I can tell you, if there are no 
little ones at Rose Cottage " (Rose Cottage was 
the suburban semi-detached residence which 
was being furnished and fitted up with showy 
chintz and gaudy paper for the " young couple " 
who in another fortnight were to return from 
their brief season of conjugal seclusion) ; " and 
I reckon that my Phil will be as proud of a 
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bouncing boy as any Sir Herbert, or milord 
either, for that matter." 

An assertion which Mrs. Wynter, who appre«- 
ciated to the full the frequent and succulent 
dinners with which, since Susan's engagement, 
the Rectory family had been frequently regaled, 
was too worldly-wise to contradict. 

Sir Herbert's utter silence on the subject of 
his mother-in-law's Ihuea^ together with a cer- 
tain slight lifting of the eyebrows when any 
especially glaring instance of "bad taste" 
struck upon his sensitive ears, was extremely 
trying to Lilian. 

" If he would only talk to me about it as to 
a fellow-suflTerer, I should at least feel that he 
gave me some credit for agreeing with him," she 
said one day to Ruth, who replied, sensibly 
enough, 

" Perhaps, dear. Sir Herbert would not think 
it civil to complain to you of mamma's " 

"Vulgarity. Now, Ruthie, you know that 
that is the word as well as I do, and talking of 
it would not be half as bad as that look which 
Herbert has upon his face when mamma says 
horrible things. This morning, for instance. 
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when we were talking about asking Lady Shet- 
land to dinner, did not you notice it ?" 

" No, indeed, dear ; but then, of course, I am 
not likely to see anything wrong as quickly as 
you are/' 

" Oh 1 it was that when / said she was too 
dull and prosy for anything, mamma would put 
in her word — and such a word 1 — ' Oh I my dear, 
you know she wears diamonds, and goes to 
Her Majesty's balls, and that goes such a long 
way.' I coloured up to the roots of my hair, 
and felt as if I wished I had never married 
Herbert." 

" Oh 1 Lilian 1 How can you say such dread- 
ful things ?" 

" Because they are true, dear. We don't suit 
a bit, and that is the long and the short of the 
matter. I ought to have married a young, 
light-hearted, yielding creature, who would have 
entered into my tastes, as I should have enter- 
ed into his, and who would not have expected 
so much of me that he would be certain to be 
disappointed." 

" Lilian, I hate to hear you talk so 1 And I, 
who thought you were so happy I" 
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" I don't believe one married giri is happy — at 
least not one in a thousand. You see it is so 
utterly impossible to know anyone well be- 
forehand ; and the idea of being married seems 
like having no end of liberty, and instead of 
that — oh I what a prisoner one is 1" 

Yes ; it was quite true 1 One of the saddest, 
as well as the most common of facts, namely, 
that both Sir Herbert Arundel and his young 
wife had almost begun to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that they had been guilty of a mistake, 
was becoming apparent. They did not, as Li- 
lian had said, "suit"; $ind, alas 1 for their chances 
of arriving at a better agreement, there was one 
at hand, ever on the watch to prevent that 
better understanding, of which the intimacy of 
married life is sometimes productive, from being 
arrived at. The short but suggestive dialogue 
which I have just narrated, took place early in 
the Autumn, and very shortly before the date 
when the important event of Lady Arundel's 
confinement was expected to take place. The 
preceding months had been a period of much 
mortification, and little amusement, to Lilian. 
The neighbourhood was what it is the custom 
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to denominate a " good one." That is to say, 
that, within visiting distance of Stoke Royal, 
there were plenty of " agreeable houses ;" and 
the fact was patent that, had the Arundels 
chosen to be " sociable," they need have been 
at no loss for company. But, for some reason 
or other (Lilian, who fretted sorely over the 
dulness of her life, inwardly believed the cause 
to lie in the annoyance inflicted on Sir Herbert 
by the vulgarity of her relations), the Stoke 
Royal family held itself aloof from all social 
gatherings, and society en revanche said hard 
things of those who made it so clearly to be 
imderstood that they were sufficient to them- 
selves. 

In the midst of this at first loudly, but after- 
wards sullenly, endured retirementT-when the 
winds were howling round the old house, and 
the fallen leaves lay thickly on the ground — the 
joy-bells rang loudly out on the air for the birth 
of an heir to the Arundels. 

" And they do say," mumbled a toothless old 
crone, who lived in the Heathshire village which 
paid rent to absentee Lord Alverstoke, and who, 
for she could not hear, had been told that the 
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ringers were busy " along of the heir's birth, at 
Grangetree church bells" — ** They do say that 
there be twins; a little lady as well. God 
bless her, and may they come to Glyngowan, 
thof it beant likely, afore I die." 

Very swiftly had the tidings — true ones, this 
time, which cannot be said for every piece of 
news — reached the ancient abode of the Arundels, 
that her ladyship's accouchement of twins, a son 
and daughter, had safely taken place, and al- 
most simultaneously with the further and most 
satisfactory intelligence that both mother and 
children were progressing, as the French say, 
** like a charm," came the well-confirmed rumour 
that there was to be a contested election for 
West Heathshire, and that Sir Herbert Arundel 
was about to " stand." 

" How odd that he should have gone away, 
just as Cecil's battalion has come to Bock- 
point." 

It was Miss Gascoigne who spoke, and it was 
at Bockpoint, situated about four miles from 
Stoke Royal, where there existed a camp which 
had lately been formed, that she had learned 
this authentic but regrettable piece of military 
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intolligence. Was it wonderful that Ladj 
Arundel, who, weak from recent illness, had that 
day loft her room for the first time, should have 
blushed vividly over cheek and brow slb she 
heard the news which the friend who had come 
to enliven her " getting up" had imparted to 
her? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MRS. WTNTER MAKES HERSELF AT HOME. 

A IDED, not ostensibly, but none the less 
-^ effectually, by Horatia's influence and 
counsels, Lilian's conduct after (to borrow Mrs. 
Wynter's words, she " began to get about") was 
marked by a degree of headstrongness and 
folly to which she looked back in after life as 
to a season of temporary madness. 

It is not my intention to dwell in detail on 
the circumstances which preceded the event 
that, alas I made poor Lilian eventually the 
mark for 

*•*' The finger of scorn to point its slow, nnmoying finger at/' 

Cecil Palliser was no practical seducer, no 
" runner " (fatal vanity) " after married women," 
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no unpriucipled disturber, either from temper- 
ament, or pour 86 /aire vahir of other men's 
peace and honour ; but although he may be so 
&r held blameless, possessing, indeed, to a cer- 
tain extent, what are called '^ principles " of his 
own, and having definite notions of right and 
wrong, yet the adoration, the passionate ad- 
miration, which was still ripe in his breast for 
the woman whom he had once hoped to call his 
own, caused — ere long — his acts to be, in the 
Mght of others, even as those of a man who is 
** given over to a reprobate mind." 

When Sir Herbert, after a few weeks' ab- 
sence, returned, rather tired of his first can- 
vassing — a canvassing, by the way, which I may 
as well here mention was eventually crowned 
with success — to Stoke Royal, it was to find 
that Major Palliser (for Cis had gained brevet 
rank during his campaign among the Kafiirs) 
had been more than once a visitor at the house 
where his cousin Horatia was domiciled as a 
guest. 

" I hope you won't think that Cis has taken a 
liberty in calling," Eacy, in her soft way, said 
to her host. " Poor fellow, he has, you know, been 
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wounded, and is still half on the sick-list ; and 
his people are so unfeeling to him. As for his 
mother, unless she was to hear that Cis had been 
left five thousand a year, 1 don't think she would 
ever care to remember that he is her son." 

** He isn't a bad soldier, they say," re- 
sponded Herbert, whose sympathies. Racy well 
knew, were easily enlisted on the side of the 
neglected and unhappy ; " and I hope you will 
make him understand that, if only as your 
cousin, he is thoroughly welcome at Stoke 
Royal. I thought, however — but I suppose I 
was mistaken — that Major Palliser hxid come in 
for a fortune." 

"Not a fortune — oh! no — at least, nothing 
that Lady Newbury would consider sufficient to 
barely exist upon. His uncle. General Fallerby, 
left him last year about fifteen thousand pounds, 
and as poor Cis was really not very much in 
debt " 

"He can manage to keejf his head above 
water. And now, what have you been doing 
with yourself? Nothing very lively this bad 
weather, eh I" 

And Sir Herbert, with old-fashioned polite- 
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ness, offered his arm to the young lady, who, 
knowing his habits, and that he would, on his 
arrival, walk the three miles which lay between 
the Railway Station and the house, had so timed 
her afternoon exercise as to be found, with every 
appearance of accident, on the road to meet 
him. 

"Oh I I haven't been the least dull. The 
babies — whatever you may think — are capital 
company. They have both an immense talent 
for silence." 

" Which it is to be hoped they will cultivate. 
In my opinion, the taste for infants is an 
acquired one. I shall be surprised to find it 
strongly developed in Lilian; but I suppose 
that Mrs. Wynter has been making herself quite 
at home in the nursery r 

He spoke as though the subject did not in 
truth greatly interest him ; and Racy, whose 
woman's tact warned her that he had been too 
lately occupied "^th matters of graver interest, 
for even the well-being of his son and heir to 
seem to him an affcdr of paramount importance, 
fell at once, after a fashion peculiar to herself, 
into his humour, showing a flattering interest 
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in all that had occurred to him during his 
absence, and leaving, as she tripped up the 
broad oak staircase to dress for dinner, the im- 
pression on Sir Herbert's mind that Stoke( 
Eoyal was decidedly — as a place of abode — im- 
proved by having such an agreeable woman as 
Horatia Gascoigne for an inmate. 

Perhaps the happiest time that Lilian had 
ever passed was the one which followed on the 
birth of her twin babies. She was so proud 
both of herself and of them — the sensation of 
having been instrumental in bringing into the 
world two new human lives, was so bewilder- 
ingly pleasant, and there was such a delicious 
entourage of luxury, admiration, and prettiness in 
the two delightful rooms which were set apart 
for '* my lady's " use, that the period of Lilian's 
seclusion from the outside world slipped away 
with thoroughly enjoyable monotony. 

And, to crown the whole, Herbert, the tender 
side of whose nature had been touched to the 
quick by his anxiety concerning his young wife, 
and his pity for her sufferings, had once more 
become the most devoted of lover-like husbands. 
No longer, as she lay wrapped in lace and cash- 
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mere, her lovely face etherealised into a still 
higher and purer order of beauty than before, 
had she to endure the shock of discovering that, 
while she spoke, Sir Herbert had been thinking 
of something else ; nor, with her husband sitting 
— ^his eyes ftdl to overflowing of admiration — ^by* 
her sofa's side, was there any danger that an 
abruptly-spoken or an over-frank word might 
betray the fact that, in Herbert Arundel's opin- 
ion, his Lilian was not altogether faultless. 

It was towards the close of those blissful 
four weeks that Horatia Gascoigne arrived at 
Stoke Eoyal, and from the first made herself of 
extreme use in keeping Mrs. Wynter, while 
away from her daughter's room, in good- 
humour. The Rector's wife had shown herself 
very far from pleased at the stringent orders 
given by Mr. North, that Lady Arundel should 
be kept as quiet as possible, and when she 
found that, even as regarded herself, there was 
no exception allowed, her displeasure had risen 
to an exceeding height. It was a cruel morti- 
fication not to be able, except at third hand, to 
repeat the interesting episodes which must have 
marked that twofold, as it were, lying-in. 
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Surely, in the worthy woman's opinion, Lady 
Arundel's own mother ought to have been en- 
abled to say, in answer to polite inquirers, 
something more definite than the stereotyped 
reply that " Her Ladyship was doing as well as 
can be expected," which every fool or servant 
can parrotically repeat ; and Mrs. Wynter, find- 
ing that her lawfiil privileges were thus unjus- 
tifiably interfered with, became, as I before said, 
very sulky and irate. But with the arrival of 
Racy — clever, smiling Racy (smiles cost no- 
thing, and show white teeth, for which reason,* 
probably, Lady Mary's daughter was profiise in 
their display)— everything for the parson's wife 
wore a different aspect. By a few judiciously- 
placed hints, it was made clear to the aggrieved 
woman that, owing to the doctors of the present 
day having such new-fangled and ridiculous no- 
tions, the fact of her being kept out of the room 
was only a case of following the fashion. To 
throw in, by way of precedent, a Duchess, whose 
daughter — herself a Countess — ^had pined, abso- 
lutely pined to be allowed to see her mother 
during the " first week," and had been peremp- 
torily refused, was an effort of imagination 
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which gave no trouble whatever to Racy ; and 
when, invigorated in spirit by the recital of this 
exalted instance of companionship in misfortune, 
Mrs. Wynter did — after Sir Herbert's departure 
for Heathshire — effect, under Miss Gascoigne's 
auspices, her entrance into the forbidden cham- 
ber, there was no (as Racy said) getting her out 
again. 

How it came about that, whereas, previous to 
Sir Herbert's short absence, Mrs. Wynter had 
appeared to entertain a something approaching 
to wholesome awe of her son-in-law and his 
grander surroundings, the contrary after his 
return was remarkable, only clever Racy could 
have told. Backed up by the guest of whom 
Sir Herbert "thought so much," the parson's 
wife — to say nothing of disreputable-looking, 
ill-dressed Jemmy — was constantly, and in 
spite of the gentlemanlike frigidity of Sir Her- 
bert's courtesies towards her, to be met about 
the house, or in the gardens— interfering as 
far as she dared with the management of the 
servants, while Jemmy caused the fingers of 
the gardeners to itch with an impotent desire 
to soundly thrash the daring little scamp, to 
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whose accommodating palate no fruit— whether 
green oj: ripe, in season or out of season — ever 
appeared to come amiss. 

That Horatia was, in some occult and cun- 
ning manner, instrumental in bringing about 
this undesirable state of things, was a fact 
which (so entirely did she contrive to conceal 
the ropes and pulleys by which the machinery 
of her plot was worked) it occurred to no one 
to suspect. But none the less did the new state 
of things produce their evil eflFect upon Lilian 
Arundel's life. Sir Herbert, suflFering greatly, 
as was only natural, from the infliction of his 
wife's free-and-easy family, and still more, per- 
haps, from the restraints which good breeding 
imposed upon him, did not find his temper im- 
prove under these unlooked-for trials; and 
Lilian, mortified to the quick, yet too proud 
either to complain of his hardly-concealed dis- 
like to her " people," or to give voice to her 
own annoyance at their unwelcome intrusion, 
listened more willingly than ever to Eacy's 
poisonous soothings, and to the perilous coun- 
sels, the object of which she was as far as the 
poles are asunder from suspecting. 
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It was only to Horatia Gasooigne (bnt that 
so it was Lilian remained in blissjful ignorance) 
that Sir Herbert — for the poor man oonld not 
well, in such a case, seek sympathy from his 
wife — was wont to open ont, in a manner 
which it was to be hoped proved beneficial to 
his inner man, on the subject of the Wynter 
&mily, and their daily-increasing and most un- 
welcome fitmiliarities. 

^^It is the kind of thing one can see no 
remedy for,^ he said on one occasion, ^whilst 
walking tSte-hrtete with Racy along a sheltered 
walk, skirted by a thick laurel hedge, that 
might or might not (Sir Herbert was not the 
kind of man to give himself much trouble abont 
such matters) have hidden from view other 
exercise-seekers, whose ears were open, and 
their consciences asleep. "Of course I can 
neither expect nor request Lilian to tell her 
mother that she is a nuisance, and that that ill- 
behaved little cub of a brother ought never to 
be seen till he has been licked into shape.** 

** And cleanliness," Racy, in a low voice— for 
she is never off her guard— puts in ; but Herbert, 
unheeding the mild parenthesis, continues 
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<< But still Lilian ought to feel that something 
is due to me, and to my family and guests ; and 
that, therefore, unpleasant as it would, of course, 
be, her duty is to make an effort to suppress the 
extreme forwardness which all her family " 

" Excepting Mr. Wynter and Buth. He 
rarely comes here without being invited ; while 
she, poor thing " 

" Yes, yes, quite true — I spoke without con- 
sideration ; they are certainly exceptions, but to 
set against them, there are those unendurable 
Dickinsons, who have all the vulgarity so com- 
mon to people who have risen from nothing, 
and whom it is utterly impossible to repress. 
I almost think — only just now for several rea- 
sons the plan would be inconvenient — ^that it 
would be better to shut up Stoke Royal, and 
go abroad till Glyngowan is ready for me to 
regain possession of." 

" I. suppose,'' Racy says, after a pause, " that 
Lilian would find it dreadfully dull. She is so 
young, and naturally likes society, and having 
her relations about her." 

" Well, there is no accounting for tastes, but 
she can hardly expect me to tolerate any of 
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those very objectionable individuals whom I 
suppose, from what you say, it gives her plea- 
sure to make &ee of the place. I must say that 
I thought Lilian had better taste," contianed 
the angry man, whose steps had drawn hina on 
towards the more open portion of the shrub- 
bery, a circumstance of which Racy had not 
failed, by a more cordial and flattering agree- 
ment with his opinions, to take advantage of. 

It was a bright January day — just the one, 
as Sir Herbert, whose hunting was stopped by 
a sharpish frost, remarked, for a brisk walk. 
There are few better remedies for the occa- 
sional attacks of " temper " to which he was 
liable (and of this Arundel was well aware) 
than healthy bodily exercise. Amongst the 
many good points of his character, there was 
this — that he strove manfully against the sin 
which did so easily beset him, and rarely per- 
mitted himself, when the time for reflection 
came, to find excuses in the faults and provoca- 
tions of others, either for the outbreaks of pas- 
sion, or for the milder form of outspoken irrita- 
tion into which the " offending Adam " within 
had beguiled him. 
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So, from the window of the drawing-room, 
where Lilian, with her pretty, sable-trimmed 
hat resting on her pencilled brows — ^brows that 
were knitted, ay de me! with anger — was 
standing, the tall and militarily erect figure of 
Sir Herbert, with Racy keeping step as best she 
could by his side, was seen pacing along the 
avenue which led in the opposite direction from 
the house. 

More than once he had asked his companion 
if his pace was not too rapid for her more deli- 
cate frame ; and Racy, though she hated walk- 
ing fast, and had been told that to do so after 
luncheon might have an injurious eflFect on her 
health, had replied, with as much appearance 
of truthfulness as she could command, in the 
negative. 

" How well Racy would have suited him !" 
Lilian said, bitterly, to herself, as she watched 
them. She would have ridiculed the idea of 
being jealous, but, somehow, the sight rendered 
her wrathful ; " and," so ran her train of thought, 
" she has no vulgar relations, no horribly for- 
ward mother, no odious cub of a brother, to 
whom his wife ought, if she did her duty, to 
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give notice to quit I *' Tea, I am at home. 
Show Major Palliser in." And the next moment 
Cis, whom, since her marriage, she had never yet 
seen except in *^ company/' was nsbered into 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HE COMES TOO NEAR WHO COMES TO BE DESHIED. 

CIS PALLISER'S love for the beautiful young 
creature who comes forward, with an eager- 
ness which was born of her irritation against 
her husband, to meet him, had been far too deep 
and real for him either to look or feel at his ease ; 
but Lilian, on the contrary, can smile and talk 
with a brilliancy not unusual when white teeth 
and rosy lips are to the fore ; and the poor young 
Major, as he looks and listens, is more and more, 
as the moments pass away, self-pityingly con- 
vinced that Fate, which has been so overween- 
ingly kind to Sir Herbert Arundel, has been, in 
an inverse ratio, desperately hard upon him. 

'*I sawSirHerbert taking a constitutional with 
Bacy Gascoigne," he says, crushing his soft 
VOL. n. B 
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** liill;^<!ock " (for he had walked, takings a diort 
i'Mi iVorn tlio camp) between bis bands. ** She is 
iiiot'i) oi' a walker than she nsed to be. I sop- 
poHh (ylillHliiru air suits her. Poor Racj! I 
rtiUiiiUi])iir wh(Mi she was thinner than any crane, 
nuil now " 

** Oh I now Hho is wonderfully fatter, and so 
improved — don't you think so ?" 

♦* YcH — no ; I suppose she may be — I mean — 
hi^Kgitiy; your pardon — that I have not thonght 
much whether poor Racy is improved or not." 

♦* Why do you say * poor Racy ' ? I can never 
see why anybody should pity your cousin Ho- 
ratia. She is always well now, and in good 
spirits. Most people think her amusing, and so 
many have said lately that she is pretty, that I 
begin to be of opinion that she will be blessed 
with a second youth. Then she has no cares ; 
no trouble or sorrow, except bodily pain, would 
be felt by her." 

" There I agree with you. If ^ver dear, good 
Aunt Mary were to die — I always call her Aunt 
Mary, although she is only my mother's cousin 
— I don't believe that Racy would grieve even 
for an hour " 
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" And yet she is good-natured, and —I mean/' 
continued Lilian, blushing as she recollected 
(and felt that her companion must do the same) 
the occasions on which Racy had in former days 
proved the "good-nature" of which she spoke, 
" I mean that people are as they are born, and 
that we ought no more to blame them for not 
having warm feelings than for being born with 
a squint." 

" Quite true ; but we do not like either the 
squinter, or the individual whose veins are filled 
with snow broth, any the better for being so 
different from ourselves." 

Lilian laughs her assent, and then suggests 
that the sun is shining so brightly out of doors 
that she would be glad to show her newly-blown 
camellias to her guejst. 

"They are quite lovely 1" she, with ti-uly 
feminine enthusiasm, says ; and Cis, who feels 
as if he will be able to talk more freely out of 
doors, gladly agrees to the proposal. 

"There is a report," he— directly they are 
in the open air — begins, his heart, meanwhile, 
beating double quick time, and his bronzed 
cheeks flushing hotly, for the reason that to 
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verify or otherwise the report on which he is 
about to touch, is the gallant soldier's main 
reason for putting in an appearance this fine, 
frosty day at Stoke Royal — "There is a 
report — " switching the laurels with his cane, 
and looking anywhere rather than in the 
sweet girlish face beside him — "that Stoke 
Royal is going to be deserted. Everyone 
seems to take it for granted that, directly Par- 
liament meets, Lady Arundel will follow the 
multitude to town, and," — his feelings, poor 
young fellow, here got rather the better of him. 
and he adds excitedly — " the place will be so 
awfully dull when you are gone. It isn't that 
I come here often, but I — I meet — ^the carriage 
sometimes, and — and the nurses. I d o hate an 
empty place so, don't you ? It is very stupid, 

I daresay you will think, but " 

He stops short, " fond memory, " as the song 
says, " gushing o'er him ;" and with that trouble- 
some recollection of the last time he was alone 
with Lilian, there is mixed that still worse foe 
to eloquence — namely, the conviction that he is 
making a fool of himself; and therefore it is 
that Cecil Palliser, as he strokes his short au- 
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bum beard, and wonders the while whether 
Lilian ever breathed a word of ilieir past love- 
passages to her husband, almost wishes — de- 
licious as he feels it to be within sight of Lady 
Arundel's beauty, and within sound of her sil- 
very voice — that he were back again amongst 
the temporary huts and eternal trumpet-blowing 
of the camp. 

As a natural sequence, she being a woman, 
Lilian, although she too not only remembered^ 
but shared in the emotion which that memory 
called up, was ostensibly perfectly composed. 
The sight of "a lover's" awkwardness under 
the pressure of feelings which he finds it hard 
to control, is not unapt to give such a sense of 
superiority to the woman who is answerable for 
his fojly, that her own task becomes a compara- 
tively easy one. Tickled vanity also had a 
good deal to do with the easy, coquettish grace 
that characterised Lady Arundel's manner as 
she said, 

" I do not feel as if I should care to leave 
Stoke Royal ; but I cannot see that its being 
abandoned would make much difference to the 
neighbourhood generally. We have been 
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dreadfully inhospitable, and I see no chance 
for the present of our being otherwise. Sir 
Herbert will, of course, now that Parlia- 
ment has met, be a great deal in Lon- 
don " 

" And not you ? Shall you remain here T — 
alone at Stoke Royal? I — 1 beg your pardon. 
I " 

" You think it strange I" Lilian, coming with 
a smile to the rescue, asks. "Now, Tdo not at 
all. I believe that it is natural for all men to 
like a bachelor's life best," 

" Oh, Lilian 1" 

" Lady Arundel, please," with a curtsey, in 
which there was small semblance of rebuke. 
" And how, pray — for I suppose your exclama- 
tion means that you do not agree with my pro- 
position — how can you be a judge of the matter, 
who have tried but one of the two modes of life 
in question ? Sir Herbert has tried them, and 
evidently prefers leaving me at home/' 

" And you ?" Major Palliser asks, eagerly — so 
eagerly that, as they bent over the sweet- 
smelling blossoms of some forced lilies of the 
valley, the brim of the handsome young soldier's 
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" wide-awake" is nearer to *' milady's " dainty 
hat than the head-gardener, a steady married 
man with a family, who is within sight, and al- 
most hearing, thinks advisable. « Do yon," in 
a whisper that ought to have alarmed Lilian 
far more than it did, " regret London ? Or 
would you rather remain here? Answer me, 
won't you?" — gaining courage from her silence. 
" I have a right, after all you have made me 
suffer, to as much reply as this. Would you 
rather be where I may hope to catch a glimpse 
of you sometimes, or " 

His rash words — for her every thought was 
pure from stain of sin — ^absolutely frightened 
Xiilian. 

'* Major Palliser," she said, with the totally 
unassumed dignity which was the birth of a 
pure mind, and one that is utterly unprophetic 
of coming sin, " you know, better than I can 
tell you, that it is wrong for you to speak, as 
well as for me to listen, to words such as these. 
I was young and foolish in the days you speak 
of— perhaps I am not greatly wiser now ; but, 
even if I am not, I cannot and do not wish to 
forget for a single instant that all is for ever 
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changed between us now. Nay, hear me out — 
doj please, and then we will be good fiiends 
afterwards, and say no more about the past. 
You say that I have made you suffer. If you 
speak truly, I can but say I grieve for it ; but, 
if your memory be not very treacherous, I think 
you will allow (you see, I speak about that by- 
gone time as an old woman might, whose 
beauty, whilst she boasts of it, is an affair of 
ancient history) — 1 think you will allow that I, 
the least able, perhaps, to bear such sorrow 
patiently, was punished, and quite as much as 
my trusting silliness deserved. If I had re- 
ceived one single line, only a farewell word " 

But here, in spite of all her efforts, the 
voice of self-pity set her nerves quivering, 
and Lilian, rather than betray an agitation 
which belonged, as she believed, solely to the 
past, became abruptly silent. A silence which 
was not calculated to allay the perfect storm 
of passion which her words had called up 
in Cecil Palliser's breast ; for, as Horatia Gas- 
coigne had from the first stoutly declared, the 
despairing lover, whose attachment was not 
of the ephemeral kind that absence can render 
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weaker, had^ before the sailing of the troopship 
to the Cape, written just such a letter as would, 
by keeping Lilian constant to Aim, have .been a 
fatal barrier to the attainment for her of what is 
called in the world a good establishment. In 
that letter, which chanced to be one of the won- 
derfully few that in the course of the year do 
not find their way to their rightful owners, poor 
Cis — burning with love, and striving his best 
to light the fire of hope for the future in his 
beloved one's breast — dared for the first time 
to speak to her of the possibility, which had 
recently dawned on him, of asking her one day 
to be his wife. 

" My old uncle and godfather, General Fal- 
lerby," so he wrote, " has just sent for me, and, 
to my utter surprise, has told me that if I do 
ray duty well against the Kaffirs (he is the most 
original of good-natured donkeys, or he would 
never have said that), lie would make me his heir. 
I don't know how much the old boy has, but he 
keeps a dog-cart, and is seventy-seven years of 
age. Under these circumstances, I venture, my 
precious darling, to propose that we — always 
supposing that your ideas do not soar beyond 
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the humble vehicle in question — shall consider 
ourselves as contingently — is not that the -word 
— engaged f Of course, it is on the cards that I 
may die, and that you — but no, I won't believe 
that my own Lilian will — after pledging her 
word — throw me over ; and so, in a little fear, 
but more hope — don't think me too bumptious — 
I await the coming of your answer." 

" And how I waited — with what impatience at 
first, then with such a daily increasing anxiety, 
that ray temper grew to be something awful, 
and I didn't seem to care how soon some Kaffir 
spotted me from behind a tree, you can never 
guess." 

" Poor fellowl" murmured Lilian. He had told 
her all about the letter, and she had listened, 
feeling, as she told him, that it was " only right " 
to listen to his justification. But when he began 
to dilate upon his despair when he heard the re- 
port of her marriage to Sir Herbert, the young 
wife and mother refused to hearken farther. Nor 
did she, beyond a passing pang, feel any regret 
that fate had interfered to separate her from her 
first love. She was sorry — very sorry for him ; 
and he was very nice and handsome; moreover, she 
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Avould like, and so she told him, to keep him al- 
ways as a friend ; whilst he (but this thought 
Lilian kept to herself) would be very unlikely, 
he being still, " poor foolish Cis," so very fond of 
of her, to fall in love with any other girl for a 
long, long time to come. 

Should the contrary be the case, Lilian — but 
of this fact I must do her justice to say that she 
was entirely ignorant — her own satisfaction in 
the friendship to which she looked forward would 
probably be very considerably lessened. Like 
many another woman, who too late discovers 
that to " flee temptation " is the best, if not the 
only chance of not falling a victim thereto, and 
that the better part of valour is discretion, 
Lilian, secure of her own principles, and loth to 
lose the devotion which ought (but then how 
few young women would have seen the matter 
in that light) to have been resented by her as 
an insult, permitted "poor Cis," he being 
under a pledge never again to allude either to 
his past or present "feelings,'' to be — during Sir 
Herbert's frequent absences — far more than was 
" expedient " (as to the " lawfulness " of the 
proceeding, nothing need at present be said) at 
Stoke Royal. 
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It is true that in their walks and rides — for 
Cis was rich enough to keep two horses now, 
and was indeed looked upon by the ladies in 
the neighbourhood as quite a desirable parti — 
Horatia Gascoigne invariably accompanied them. 
There was, besides, none of that soothing retire- 
ment and suggestive privacy either in the house 
or grounds of Stoke. Royal, that tends to the 
breeding and encouragement of suspicion. 
More than ever, whilst Sir Herbert, whose 
courtly stand-offishness of manner kept even 
the Wynter familiarity somewhat at bay, wbb 
absent in London, did Lilian's relations hold 
high revel at Stoke Royal ; and that this was 
the case, not a little tended to save thoughtless 
Lilian from the comments which evil tongues 
would — such alas I is the backbiting propensity 
of human nature — ^have been only too ready to 
make upon her conduct. 

And Major Palliser, who knew the world figir 
better than did foolish Lilian, being well aware 
that so it was, showed marked civility to the 
" people — " worse than uninteresting, though he 
found them — of his lady-love. Very pleasant 
(and that, without effort, for it was in his nature 
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to be bright and cheery) did he make himself 
to the Rector's wife, listening, with apparent 
interest, to her details of domestic trials, and 
winning her heart by the " good taste " which, 
in his apparent appreciation of dirty, ubiquitous 
Jemmy, he was wont to display, 

" So different from Sir Herbert," Mrs, Wynter 
said one day to her husband. " People may 
talk about his high-breeding and all that kind 
of thing, but give me a man that can make him- 
self pleasant ^" 

" There is such a thing as a man's making 
himself too pleasant," suggested the Rector, 
who, as is often the case with silent men, kept 
his eyes more open than the " world" in general 
was aware of. 

** Nonsense about too pleasant," rejoins his 
wife, knitting double-quick time, as was her 
habit when excited, " I'm sure, to see Major 
Palliser mending Jemmy's boat, poor fellow, 
and giving the dear child a ride on that beautiful 
bay horse of his, is pleasant enough to me, what- 
ever it may be to you ; and only yesterday he 
rode to Belcombe, o' purpose to get me some 
wool, biscause I told him I was nearly out of it. 
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Too pleasant indeed I I wish to goodness other 
people were only half as pleasant," and faster and 
faster still went the knitting-pins, whilst the 
talked-at Rector, who had intended saying a few 
possibly useful words on the inexpediency of 
Major Palliser's quasi-domestication, during Sir 
Herbert's absence, at Stoke Royal, and of the advi- 
sability of his wife's giving her daughter a littlQ 
maternal counsel on the subject, fled, as men 
who are of an indolent nature, and who hate 
" scenes," are wont to do, from the prospect of a 
domestic wrangle. For of late, and especially 
since Lilian's marriage, Mrs. Wynter, who had, 
during the early years of her wedded life, been a 
" pattern" of meekness and wifely humility, had 
permitted, as regarded the Reverend Arthur, a 
widely different side of her character to appear. 
The fact that it was her daughter as well as hia^ 
by whom the greatness of becoming Lady 
Arundel had been achieved, had much to do 
with the " getting out," to borrow an old- 
fashioned "border" saying of Mrs. Wynter's 
'* horns." 

Her husband's own quietude of disposition 
also, and an absence of the power of self-asser- 
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tion, a peculiarity which, as years began to tell 
upon him, grew with their growth, rendered 
him less and less an object of conjugal respect 
and awe. That he could, if the " good things," 
the " tit-bits,'* of life to which his wife had, 
in the beginning of their conjugal career, ac- 
customed him, were withheld, make himself a dis- 
agreeable inmate of the house, was still a reason 
for continuing a course of conduct which had 
early, combined with other causes, alienated the 
affections of his children, and diminished their 
respect. His own early and most injudicious 
indulgence of his youngest and prettiest 
daughter had not, as the Rector sometimes 
painfully felt, produced the effect of gaining for 
him any influence over either her feelings or her 
conduct. Nor could he, in his inmost heart, be 
unaware of the melancholy truth that a parent, 
who, in any way known to his children, neglects 
glaringly the acknowledged duties of life, can 
hardly with a good grace, however much his 
own heart may be in the matter, remind the 
erring ones of their shortcomings. Arthur 
Wynter's nature was far too indolent for him to 
be a good clergyman ; his soul, too, was not in 
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his work, and this being so, and his own duties 
being so undeniably set aside, he could not — 
deeply as he felt for his child the need of a coun- 
sellor — go boldly to her and say, 

" As your father and your priest, I warn you 
that you are acting, not only foolishly, but 
wrongly, and that the time will surely come 
when you will repent — it may be in sackcloth 
and ashes — for that which now seems to you as 
a trifle too insignificant to be spoken of." 

So Lilian, with Racy Gascoigne at her elbow, 
was left to her own devices, and of the evils 
which grew therefrom we are now about to 
hear. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SIR HERBERT JUDGES FOR HIMSELF. 

" 11 fY dear Arundel, allow me to say that I 
-^^ think you are wrong. You have — 
well, not exactly asked my advice before, I 
hope, quite making up your mind on a subject 
which is one of considerable importance — you 
have, however, -spoken to me on that subject, 
and therefore I venture to say that, in my opin- 
ion, your plan of not allowing Lady Arundel to 
have a little London change this year is a 
great mistake." 

So speaks Edgar Trefusis, than whom Sir 
Herbert has not a better friend, nor a more 
trusted counsellor; but on this occasion he 
speaks, as we shall see, in vain. They are in 
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London, and walking, arm-in-arm, on a bright 
March morning, shortly before the Easter 
holidays, through St. James's Park, to\^ards 
the Houses of Parliament. Edgar, whose length 
of back has not grown less conspicuous under 
the attenuating eflfects 'of love and mental 
anxiety, had, prior to their leaving Sir Her- 
bert's bachelor chambers in Victoria Street, 
confided to his sympathizing friend and patron 
that, now that he was duly inducted as vicar 
of Grangetree (the living thereof being in Sir 
Herbert's gift, and the parsonage possessing 
the advantage of being within half a mile of 
the Glyngowan lodges) he (Edgar) had almost 
made up his mind to take unto himself the use- 
ful as well as amiable wife who, at Wheathill 
Rectory, was, as well he knew, anxiously wait- 
ing for his mind to be made up. The conversa- 
tion afterwards turned upon the resolution to 
which Herbert had more thoroughly come than 
Trefusis was at all aware of — the resolution, 
namely, of — during the ensuing London season 
— leaving Lady Arundel to the society of her 
four-months-old infants, and of— but of this 
circumstance Sir Herbert was not likely, even 
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by his most familiar friend, to be reminded — 
Major Cecil Palliser, of the Highland Eifle 
Brigade. 

" You think," rejoined Herbert, standing still 
for a moment, and taking his cigar from be- 
tween his lips, " that Lady Anmdel will find it 
dull at Stoke Royal, Now, in my opinion, a 
woman, after she is naarried, and especially 
when she has children to occupy and interest 
her, ought to find no place dulL" 

** I daresay — I am sure, indeed — that you are 
right in the abstract ; but how few of us act, 
much less feely exactly as we ought' to do ; and 
Lady Arundel is so young I" 

"The more reason why she should not be 
confirmed in habits of dissipation. In short, my 
dear fellow, I have made up my mind that I am 
right. It is not as if Stoke Royal was at an 
unget-at-able distance from London. Why, 
I shall be always running backwards and 
forwards; and nothing can be easier than for 
me to bring Lady Arundel up to the Opera,, or 
to anything worth seeing or hearing. It will 
be all the better both for her and the children. 
Besides, ' she has her people near her^ " he was 

s2 
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about to add ; but a certain conficioTLsness that 
Lilian would not be likely to consider the dose 
neighbourhood of her relations in the light of a 
reconciling medium, checked the words that 
were on his lips. 

And Edgar Trefusis, convinced that further 
expostulation on ihe subject was useless, ab- 
stained, influenced by the moral cowardice from 
which so few are wholly exempt, from using the 
only argument which would in all probability 
have had the effect of changing his friend's 
resolution. He felt, and that not without 
reason, that even to allude, in the most distant 
manner, in Herbert Arundel's presence, to the 
possibility of his wife being "talked about," 
would be no pleasant task. And so, many a 
cause combining, as many causes, often trifling 
in themselves, do so often combine, to produce 
" dire events," Herbert Arundel, strong in his 
own strength, and nothing doubting of the in- 
fallibility of his opinion, went, without a mis- 
giving as to the future, on his way. 

That his married life — as an experiment — 
had proved something very like a failure, was 
one of those terribly mortifying facts which. 
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even to himself, he would never have owned ; 
but as the truth, in all its bitterness, grew upon 
him, changing gradually, as such ugly growths 
will, the moral constitution of the man, he took 
daily more interest in public life, and in the 
contests which at that time were — in the politi- 
cal world — of a very exciting character. 

"He cares for nothing but the House of 
Commons now," Lilian, during one of her few, 
brief visits to London, said sadly, in the course 
of a morning call, to Mrs. Lyle. " I am just 
nobody in his life — just nobody in anyone's life, 
and I am not twenty, and I had thought — oh 1 
Mrs. Lyle, I had dreamt of something so differ- 
ent 1 If only Herbert would have remained as 
he was when we married I He did think about 
me thenl" And Lilian, who chanced to be 
rather weak just then and out of spirits, 
turned away her head to conceal the coming 
tears. 

"My dear child," said Mrs. Lyle kindly, 
" your husband thinks, as you call it, quite as 
much, if not more, than most husbands do 
about you now ; but it is the great mistake of 
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all young wives to be exacting ^ and especially 
a mistake when the husband happens to have 
been, as you told me you were yourself, early 
spoiled by being treated by those about him 
as something superhuman, in the way — both 
morally and physically — of excellence," 

"But men ought to be above that kind of 
thing. I am sure I fancied — very stupid of me, 
I daresay — that Sir Herbert was " 

" My dear, men, according to my experience, 
are never above the weakness of being made 
much of; and in my opinion, if you would only 
abjure Miss Gascoigne " 

•' Abjure Racy 1 Why, she is my only com- 
fort. You don't know Horatia, dear Mrs. Lyle, 
or you would understand how good and kind 
she is, and how impossible it is for me to do 
without her." 

» 

" The more the pity," said Mrs. Lyle, gravely. 
" All the same, dear, you and I won't quarrel, 
either about Miss Gascoigne or anyone else." 
And having so said, the kindly woman, who 
would, an she were able, have interposed to 
prevent the evils with which, as she foresaw, 
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both her friends were threatened, bade, with a 
saddened heart, the inexperienced young wife 
farewell. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN JUDGE. 

TT is Midsummer at Stoke Royal, and the 
-*• earth, with all the lovely things which God 
has given us to enjoy, is at its loveliest, Sun- 
day is nearly over, the third Sunday in the 
leafy month of June ; the party assembled in 
the smaller drawing-room of the old house 
numbers no more than three, and the conversa- 
tion between Mr, Pearce (the excellent clergy- 
man who, a guest at Stoke Royal, has succeed- 
ed Edgar Trefiisis in the vicarage of Stoke 
Parva) and Sir Herbert Arundel has taken a 
turn to which Lilian, whose mind has latterly, 
between her ideas of right and wrong, been in 
a very confused and uncomfortable state, listens 
with rapt attention. 
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Sir Herbert, whose fondness for argument 
does not, as he grows older, decline in strength, 
has taken up as his position that so long as any 
persons' own consciences do not convict them 
of sin, their errors, let them be ever so great 
and grievous in the sight of good men, are not 
errors for which they (the sinners) merit punish- 
ment, 

" A man's conscience is a law unto himself," 
he quoted, " and if that does not convict him of 
sin, he may consider himself tolerably safe." 

Mr. Pearce shook his head gravely. 

" A dangerous doctrine, my dear sir," he said 
— " so dangerous that to hear it promulgated 
gives me pain. Our consciences are very apt 
to be only too lenient towards our offences, 
and, indeed, the cases are so many in which 
the voice of conscience is seldom or never 
heard " 

" Ah 1 but I except such instances — I speak 
only of those to whom their conscience is a law 
— to those for whom, in the court of conscience, 
it is always ' term-time.' Surely," he continued, 
after a pause, "you cannot be among those 
who believe that, if a pious Hindoo, or a religi- 
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OU8 Mussulman, acts up to his ideas of ^rhat 
duty iBy he will be punished for the reason that 
his mode of faith happens to differ from our 
mode !" 

" That depends on whether the true faith has 
been placed before him for acceptance. How^ 
can he," the Vicar added reverently, *' escape if 
he neglect so great salvation I" 

" But if he is not able, or, as perhaps I ought 
to say, if he be not enabled to see that the new 
faith presented for his acceptance is the true 
one, /, for one, cannot see the justice of con- 
demning him- 

^ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He canHi be wrong whose life is in the right.' 

I don't know whether I quote the lines correct- 
ly, but in their sense I for one thoroughly 
agree." 

" And I," continued Mr. "Pearce, after a pause, 
'* cannot affirm that I altogether dissent from 
your opinion. It is the danger of promulgating 
it which I am anxious to impress upon you ; and 
t)f that danger—" slightly lowering his voice, 
and looking round the room, which was now 
growing dusk in the Summer twilight, in order 
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to make sure that Lady Arundel had, as he im- 
agined to be the case, wandered out to enjoy 
the evening sweetness of the flowers on the 
terrace — "of that danger I will, if you will 
allow me, give you a proof. Some years ago 
I knew a lady — she is dead now, poor woman 1 
and perhaps now understands far more than I 
could have told her the things which belong to 
our salvation; owing to circumstances wholly un- 
necessary to mention, she did not live with her 
husband — she was, in short, as though she had 
no husband, and, this being so, she left her 
home with another man, one to whom she had 
been, previous to her marriage, attached ; and 
from that hour her conduct as ' wife ' (I use the 
word advisedly, for nothing could persuade 
the infatuated woman that, in the eyes of God, 
she was not a wife) was beyond all praise. It 
was in vain that I argued and remonstrated 
with her — in vain that I, as a minister of the 
Gospel, told her that every hour she remained 
with the man who was not her husband in- 
creased the heaviness of her guilt ; it was all to 
no purpose. Partly, I believe, because inclina- 
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Hon went, as it so often does, hand-in-hand 
with fancied duty, this woman, whom I must 
own was, in every other respect, a pattern for 
her sex, persisted in her firm belief that she was 
breaking no law, human or divine ; and in that 
belief she died." 

Mr. Pearce was not a young man, and his 
experience of the world and of human nature 
was considerable. He had not noticed without 
deep anxiety either the constant visits of Major 
Palliser to Stoke Royal, or the influence— one 
the hidden cause of which he could not even 
attempt to fathom — ^that Miss Gascoigne so evi- 
dently and (as the Vicar suspected) so delete- 
riously exercised over her friend. That he be- 
lieved the wilful, beautifiil young wife to be in 
danger, was clearly evidenced by his care in 
preventing the short exemplification of his 
opinions which he had just narrated from 
reaching her ears. Young, excitable, left far 
too much to herself, and to the love-whispers — 
as he believed probable, but in so believing he 
did Lilian gross injustice — of a handsome young 
soldier, Mr. Pearce, who had been a Guardsman 
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once, and had taken orders after his knowledge 
of the world and of human nature had been 
gained, felt — and, alas 1 not without good cause 
— that Lady Arundel, prosperous young wife 
and mother though she seemed, was tottering 
on the edge of a precipice I 

There were times when he almost told him- 
self that it was his duty as a clergyman to warn 
her of her danger; but the conventionalisms 
that belonged to his Guardsman's career " clung 
round him still," and deprived poor Lilian of 
that chance of rescue. Had Mr. Pearce been 
aware that, from her place on a stone seat be- 
neath the open window. Lady Arundel had 
heard all about the " bad " lady who believed 
herself to be good, and that her ponderings on 
the story were greatly increasing the disorder 
of her mind, and the confusion of her unsettled 
principles, it is more than probable that he 
would have set the rules of society — for he was 
but a recent acquaintance of the Arundels — 
aside, and have stepped boldly between Lilian 
and her fate. 

But it was not to be 1 Circumstances, Racy 
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Gascoigne, and her own headlong wilfulDess, 
were too strongly against Lilian, and so we 
must sorrowfully follow her to her doom. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



LEFT TO HERSELF. 



]lf ISS GASCOIGNE, who, an almost habitual 
lix guest at Stoke Royal, had only, on the 
occasion I have been describing, left it for a 
two days' visit in the neighbourhood, returned 
on the following Monday, in good time to 
witness and take due advantages of a little con- 
jugal scene that was enacted prior to Sir Her- 
bert's departure. 

" My dear Lilian I Pray exercise a little self- 
command," Sir Herbert was saying. "Your 
voice, when you are excited, is so shrill 
that it can be heard in the entrance-hall, 
and here," rising from his chair to shake 
hands with Racy, who, unannounced, had 
stepped lightfooted, as was her wont, through 
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the open window — "here is Ifias Grascoigne, 
come, I hope, to tell you that I am quite right ; 

and that Lady is not the kind of person in 

whose house my wife ought to be seen ** 

" She will say nothing of the kind," Liilian 
broke in triumphantly ; but again one of those 
warning looks which had been so productive of 
evil to poor Lilian, checked the coming words 
upon her lips ; and instead o^ as she had been 
about to do — saying that Racy had hitherto 
been one with her in upholding pleasant Lady 

, and in advising opposition to Sir Herbert's 

mandate, she, with a forced laugh, substituted 
the words, 

" Racy does not approve, I am sure, of hus- 
bands' shutting their wives up. If men are jeal- 
ous," she went on, hot passion rendered hotter 
still by the constraint which — Horatia Gascoigne 
being present — she was forced to put upon her- 
self, — " If men are jealous, it is fitr better and 
more manly to say so. In my opinion — " 

She stopped — absolutely frightened by the 
expression of her husband's face — as, walking 
close up to her, he said, in a voice of concen- 
trated passion^ 
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"Be silent, and learn to know your duty — 
the duty of obedience and submission. As to 
the silly words you have just uttered, I can 
only hope that a very short period of reflection 
will enable you to regret their utterance. 
Should anything of a similar kind ever again 
escape your lips, you will force me to suspect 
that something worse than folly is at the bottom 
of your words." 

He was gone — gone both from the room and 
from the house before Lilian had recovered from 
the shock which his tone and words (both, see- 
ing that he was addressing women, being in such 
striking contrast with his present conduct) had 
given her; but — when she had taken breath 
after this very unpleasant shock, the storm of 
hysterical passion to which she yielded, was, 
even to so strong-minded a person as Racy, 
almost alarming to witness. She had been in- 
sulted, she declared, grossly and cruelly, and 
that not in private, but before a third person. 
Nay the very servants, witnessing Sir Herbert's 
hurried departure (for he had sprung into his 
dogcart without much regard to the probable 
opinions and comments on the fashion thereof, 
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which the four servants assembled on the occa- 
sion were likely to make), must — at least so 
raved silly, sensitive, self-conceited Lilian — ^have 
seen that she had been an insulted and ill-treated 
wife. 

" Which I will never, never submit to be I 
No; I would rather beg my bread in the 
streets !" 

'^ Don't talk nonsense," said Racy, sensibly 
bringing back her excited friend to the afiEairs 
of every-day life. **It isn't a question of 
h^gg^g* ^ou have a jointure of two thousand 
a year, if it came to a question of what you 
would, or what you would not, submit to.** 

'* A jointure ? Do you think I want, or ivonid 
take his money ?" rejoined Lilian, with a tragic 
curl of her perfect lip, and a flash in her violet 
eyes, which, had Cis Palliser been present, could 
hardly have failed (seeing that the gallant 
major was under thirty, and made of flesh and 
blood like the rest of us) to for once force 
him to break through the stem command of his 
liege lady ; the command, namely, that no word 
breathing aught warmer than friendship should, 
from his lips, be breathed into her ears. 
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But although, chiefly perhaps for the reason 
that Lilian, either mistrusting herself or him, 
usually contrived that the temptations of a 
solitude h deux should not be added to her 
admirer's trials, words soft as "whispered 
balm, or music spoken," had not been suffered 
by Cecil Palliser to pollute with their hidden 
poison the young matron's dainty ears; yet, 
natheless, in every word and look and deed, 
Lilian would read, and, it is to be feared, take 
delight in reading, the tokens of passionate 
love which a man who was not her husband felt 
for her. 

And yet, strange and inconsistent as it may 
sound, she in reality loved that other man — the 
man whom she both feared and respected, far 
better, albeit she knew it, may be, not, than she 
did that other one to whose blindly insane 
devotion she had grown so accustomed that to 
exist without it would have appeared to her as 
a state of things far too disagreeable to be 
calmly contemplated as possible. 

In the midst of her passionate wrath, the 
thought of Cecil's love flashed across her brain, 
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and added fuel to, while it softened, as it were, 
and beatified the flame. 

" Ah 1 he at least loves me," murmured to 
hereelf the infatuated girl. "He would not, 
were I his wife, cruelly deprive me of every 
pleasure, and tell me, when I complain of dul- 
ness, that when a woman is blessed with a 
husband and children, she should consider the 
happiness of her life as complete. He would 
not-^" 

But there is no need, nor would it serve any- 
good purpose, to follow the wild ravings of an 
angry and undisciplined mind; or to detail 
the means by which Racy contrived so to work 
upon that mind as to prepare it for the perpe- 
tration of one of the maddest acts that ever 
woman, in a moment of ungovernable self- 
abandonment, has perpetrated. 

That night Lilian, as miserable a creature as 
ever felt herself to be by God forsaken, pressed 
kiss after kiss upon the lips and cheeks of her 
sleeping children, and on her knees prayed 
Heaven to bless the little ones whose father 
had — she had taught herself to believe — ceased 
to care for her ; and late on the following day 
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that father, w^ose conscience had already 
more than begun to prick him for the hasty 
manner in which he had left his home, received, 
with feelings which can be better imagined than 
described, the following letter : — 

"I have left your home for ever. Did I 
believe that you still entertain any feeling save 
impatience of the ties which bind us, or indeed 
that you had ever loved me, I would have 
borne with greater resignation the life to which 
you have condemned me. I have departed, and 
not alone, in order not "only to escape from that 
life, but to enable you to free yourself from the 
bonds which have become hateful to you. You 
will have no difiSculty in ascertaining the name 
of my companion, who is one to whom I can 
safely confide my future life. My children, for 
the present, I leave with you. Edwards is 
thoroughly to be trusted ; and as long as they 
are under her care, J shall feel comparatively 
little anxiety regarding them. For the last 
time I sign myself your wife, 

" LnjAN Arundel." 

Was there ever in this world so strange a 
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letter? — a letter in which the writer con- 
fessed — for 80 it could not but appear evi- 
dent to the bewildered and heartHBtrickeu bus- 
band — that she was guilty of the only conjugal 
offence for which there can be no pardon I And 
yet, that confession was made in a tone which 
clearly proved herself to be, in her own opinion^ 
the injured party, whilst, in her allusions to her 
children, there was a girlish ignorance of the 
world, as well as of the very nature of her 
offence, which, singular as the fact may appear, 
permitted, as, for the second time he read it, a 
gleam of something like hope to shine through 
the terribly dark hour which this sorely-tried 
man was passing through. 

^ She must be mad I She is undergoing some 
grievous malady of the brain 1" he said to him- 
self. But, alas I on turning over, for the second 
time, the page which, in his hurry and perplexity 
he had but cursorily perused, his eyes lighted 
on a postscript, in which there was terrible 
confirmation of his own worst fears. It was to 
this effect : — 

"Mr. Tuffiiell, my father's old friend and 
man of business, has my authority to confirm all 
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that I have said. I am at present with Major 
Palliser, and neither be nor I intend to raise 
any difficulty in the way of your procuring a 
divorce* I enclose Mr. Tuffiiell's address." 

To most men, the receipt of such a letter and 
postscript would (a fact which no one will, I 
think, be inclined to dispute), have been the 
cause of most bitter suffering ; to Herbert Arun- 
del, it was simply torture. The pride of his 
nature, which was excessive, was of the kind 
peculiarly calculated to make him smart, even 
more severely than might most husbands, under 
the cruel wound that a wife's fatal misconduct 
has the power to inflict. His self-esteem being 
(^justifiably to a certain extent), considerable, 
he, when bitter mortification and shame over- 
took him, felt proportionately inclined to hide 
his head in dust and ashes from the world's 
cruelly inquisitorial eyes, while — a sense of justice 
being strong within him — ^it was impossible for 
the miserable man, as he reflected, with some- 
thing like despair tugging at his heart-strings, 
on his own conduct, not to feel with keen 
self-reproach that, as regarded his dealings with 
his young and impulaive wife, there was much for 
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which he must perforce hold himself blameable. 
Far too sharp, seeing that her nature vraa a 
spirited and untrained one, had been the curb ; 
and much too violently had he, with the 
strong hand of marital authority, pulled at the 
rein from which Lilian had, with an absence of 
all principle, as odious as it was totally unsus- 
pected, broken suddenly away. 

Herbert was at his club, the "Army and 
Navy," when he opened his wife's letter, and the 
same instinct which sends the " stricken deer " 
to seek the solitude of the woods, moved the 
forsaken husband to hurriedly leave the place 
where, at any moment, the voice of one of his kind 
might have broken in on the " horrid solitude " 
which he craved. On — walking as though in a 
dream, he made his way along Pall Mall into 
the Park, meeting no acquaintance, as his foot- 
steps mechanically trod the beaten path, but 
with the image of his wife in her glorious beauty 
(even as he had last seen, in her light robe of 
freshest muslin, the fair creature whom he had 
married, so short a while ago, for love) haunting 
him, with unchanging persistence as he strode 
along. 
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And never again (never 1 what a dreary sound 
for many aching hearts has that short dissyl- 
lable I), never again would he press to his heart 
that figiure, so perfect in its rounded grace — 
never again would the vine-hued eyes, which, 
in the early days of their married life, had been 
wont to glance up, shy and passionate, into his, 
delight him with their unequalled beauty. 
Henceforth, when once the law had done its 
work, its dreadful work, a severing than which 
that of the hangman Calcraft is not more sure, 
he would be alone ; and but for his children — 
ah ! how the thought of them thrilled, with the 
strangest mixture of agony and comfort, through 
his veins — the past of his married life, would 
seem to him, ere long, even as a dream that had 
departed. 

In the meantime, immediate action appeared, 
to him, as it were, necessary, if not to his very 
being, at least to his continuance in a state of 
being in which he could hope to hold command 
over himself. It must not be supposed that to. 
take immediate revenge on the man who, as his 
wife, with such apparent calmness, wrote, was 
the companion of her flight, was not among the 
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first desires which flashed through Arundel's 
excited brain. It took however, bat little time 
to check the murderous wish. The deaths 
should Cecil Palliser be cut off in the midst of 
his unrepented sins by the injured husband's 
hand, could neither do away with Lilian^s 
guilt, nor restore to Jiim the peace and honour he 
had lost. His own life, too, he owed, as, with 
eyes to which the tears would rise, he told him- 
self, to his motherless children ; and thus it was 
that, whilst hurrying at a hansom cab's best pace 
to Mr. Tuffnell's chambers, Herbert Arundel, 
having the fear of God before his eyes, decided, 
at no mean cost, to himself, of pride and human 
passion, to leave to "Him who tryeth the 
spirits " the punishment of the offender. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN ILL WIND BLOWS GOOD TO RUTH. 

npHE days of which I write were those when 
-■■ the heart of England was in the great and 
disastrous war that made so many mothers to 
weep as those that would not be comforted, and 
which, day after day, as the tidings of heart- 
rending telegrams were confirmed and ampli- 
fied, caused hapless widows, buoyed up till then 
by delusive hope, to " make lamentations." 

But for Lilian — poor, impulsive, and now 
most deservedly unhappy Lilian — Cecil Palliser 
would have hailed with delight the news that 
his regiment was ordered, without an hour^s 
delay, to the seat of war. The intelligence 
reached him three days after Lilian's flight from 
Stoke Royal, and brief time was allowed for 
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leave-taking. It was with a strange apathy 
that almost frightened Palliser (but, in truth, 
ever since she had taken the mad, irremediable 
step which had deprived her of home and 
honour, Lady Arundel's state, both physical 
and mental, had been a strange one) that she 
bade the man who loved her more than his own 
soul. Farewell. 

''My darling," he whispered, "do not, for 
God's sake and mine, look so like a graven 
image of despair. Your sweet sad face will 
haunt me so I Give me one smile to think of 
in the trenches — one look to dwell upon with 
comfort, if I should be lying wounded (for such 
things have happened, and are daily happening, 
dear one) in the hospital at Scutari." 

He tried to rouse her by this reminder — 
spoken cheerily, however — of a possible fate for 
him which so many gallant men had shared; 
but he strove in vain ; and so they two parted, 
not in tears — for, strange to say, Lilian's eyes 
were dry — ^but very, very sadly. Major Palli- 
ser's all but last words were to the effect that 
before the war was over he trusted that Lilian 
would be free. 
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"And you have promised to be mine? I 
have your solemn word that nought save death, 
my precious love, shall part us ?" he asked, 
anxiously, and pressing, as he spoke, her ice- 
cold hand — warm Summer weather though it 
was — ^in his. 

" Nought but death 1" she answered, dreami- 
ly ; and that was the sole farewell of those who 
had, as the world believed, " given up all for 
love, and deemed that all well lost." 

It was in a small house at Southsea that 
Lilian, after the departure of her lover in the 
big troop-ship from Portsmouth, took up her 
abode ; and in that house — one which Mrs. 
Wynter, had she seen it, would have pronounced 
very mean and shabby — ^that Lilian battled 
through an illness which brought her very near 
the grave. Eacy Gascoigne, like a true friend, 
as some said— though friendship may be carried 
too far, and "it does not do, you know, to 
countenance people of Lady Arundel's class" — 
nursed the poor thing through her fever, send- 
ing, during its course, constantly re-assuring 
bulletins to Lilian's relations, whose aid in the 
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task she had undertaken Miss Gascoigne by no 
means encouraged. 

"Quiet is everything to her,** Racy, in her 
clear, masculine hand, wrote. "Should any 
change, calculated to give you serious uneasi- 
ness, occur, you may rely on my telegraphing 
to you at once/' 

They — ^that is, all Lady Arundel's " people " 
— took, with the exception of Butb, this illness 
of the one whose wealth and high position had 
lately been so much their boast and pride, very 
quietly. There was no (on them) reflected 
honour and glory in Lilian's grandeur now, but, 
on the contrary, the erring young creature who 
was so soon — for the law proceedings were be- 
ing, it was said, hurried on to the utmost — to 
be again Miss Lilian Wynter, had made herself, 
through her sin, an object of pity and of scorn. 
Of those who had envied in her greatness the 
parson's daughter, thus suddenly raised up 
above them, there were few of natures sweet 
and Christian-like enough not to feel, at the 
bottom of that " hideous of all places, the naked 
human heart," some faint feeling of satisfaction 
at this great and signal downfall. 
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" She was always a set-up thing," and " I, for 
my part, never could see what there was in her 
to make such a fuss a1x>ut." Such were among 
the comments which the smalls unkind world — 
for the "world" of a village is not by any means 
behind that of a great city in taking advantage 
of an occasion for the exciting enjoyment of 
" stone-throwing " — stone-thromng, in this case, 
at one who had certainly not " borne" with lack 
of meekness her "faculties," and whose only 
oflfence against most of those whose " poison of 
asps " so freely flowed against her from under 
their lips, was that she had been placed, by for- 
tune, on a higher pedestal, as regards rank and 
loveliness than they. 

The Rector's state of mind, when the dread- 
ful news that the daughter of whom he had 
been so proud had so utterly and hopelessly 
disgraced herself, was very pitiable. More 
than once latterly, in his triple capacity of 
father, pastor, and man of the world, had he 
ventured to hint to Lilian that whispers regard- 
ing Major Palliser's frequent visits (during Sir 
Herbert's absence) to Stoke Royal were rife in 
the neighbourhood. 
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"You don't suppose that it is a pleasant 
thing for me to talk about," he, in that un- 
conciliating way, one which never succeeds in 
touching the heart and gaining the confidence, 
which is peculiar to some of the best-meaning 
parents, said. " I tell you what I hear, and it's 
your own fault if you don't take warning. A 
young woman like you cannot be too particular, 
and if I were Sir Herbert ^" 

" You would probably, dear father, do very- 
much as Sir Herbert does-^namely, c^muse 
yourself as best suited you ; whilst poor ' milady' 
would, like unlucky me, do her best not to be 
too miserable during your absence." 

" But, my dear Lilian " 

" But, my dear papa," laughing lightly, " I 
do assure you that you need not be the least 
alarmed. Major Palliser is the most harmless 
of men. He is coming to ride with Racy Gas- 
coigne and me this afternoon, and you cannot 
do better than join us, and judge for yourself." 

Which Mr. Wynter did, pronouncing the 
Major, on his return, to be " rather a muff^" and 
deficient, in his opinion, in the wherewithal to 
say for himself— dictums, by the way, which 
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the wife of his bosom did not fail, when the 
time for lamentation came, to throw in the 
teeth of the deeply-sorrowing father. 

As for Mrs. Philip Dickinson, who, fayJte de 
mieux^ had thoroughly identified herself with 
her husband's family, would it, think you, have 
been quite in accordance with the frailty of our 
mortal nature if something like triumph over 
the fall of one who had made no secret of her 
contempt for flashy, self-satisfied " Phil," had 
not found (to her own shame and regret, per- 
haps ; but there are such things as unwelcome 
visitors, to whom admittance, so pushing are 
they and obtrusive, it is next to impossible to 
exclude) a temporary resting-place within her 
breast? Sir Herbert had been scrupulously 
civil to his wife's relations, but the Dickinsons 
were rather a quick-witted family, and had not 
failed to perceive that, with the best intentions, 
probably, to be polite, neither Lilian nor her 
husband could quite conceal the fact that they 
felt towards the attorney's people as though 
the latter belonged to "another world than 
theirs." 

" And now she will never be visited again, 

VOL. n. u 
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poor thing, and Lilian did so love society I" 
Mrs. Philip, who was drying the damped feather 
of a new and particularly dashing hat, remark- 
ed; 'ffor my heart, I can't imagine how she 
could be such a goose !" 

" Nor I," rejoined the young attorney, taking 
the cigar, which he did not scruple to smoke in 
his wife's drawing-room, from between his lips. 
"When one thinks of what that woman has 
given up, her folly seems absolutely preposter- 
ous. And much he'll thank her for it I Be 
tired of her in a week, and tell her so the next, 
most likely," added Mr. Philip, complacently ; 
while he replaced his " weed," and, gazing va- 
cantly on his slippered ^feet, felt comfortably 
certain that Susie, the admiring wife kneeling 
before him on the domestic hearth, was, though 
no beauty, thoroughly convinced of his perfec- 
tions, both as regarded mind, body, and 
estate. 

" I don't think so very much of his looks, do 
you ?" hazarded Susan, who, if she had told the 
truth, would have confessed to admiring Major 
Palliser's pale complexion and thoroughbred 
air immensely. " Some people — ^Miss Cranston, 
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for instance — think Major Palliser handsomer 
than any man they know." 

"Miss Cranston's a fooll As if any man 
could be handsome with those light-coloured 
eyes, and that scar across his forehead. By 
the way, talking of your sisters — there'll be an 
end now, 1 should think, of that fellow Tre- 
fusis's shilly-shallying. We shan't see Ma long 
back at the Rectory any more. It wouldn't do 
for such a strait-laced parson as Miss Euth's 
admirer to have a sister-in-law who has " 

" Ah 1 well, poor thing," broke in Susan, 
springing to her feet, for the idea of hearing a 
''name" given to the deed poor erring Lilian 
had done, shocked her considerably. " We won't 
say more than we can help about it ; and as for 
Ruthie, I never thought she would be anything 
but an old maid ; so I, for one, shall not be dis- 
appointed." 

" Let us hope that she has always taken the 
same view of her future condition that you 
have," yawned Mr. Philip ; and he was about — 
seeing that he had — before his seven o'clock din- 
ner — a long available hour to dispose himself — 
during that tedious June afternoon — to slumber, 

u2 
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when the click of the house-door, opened by a 
fijiniliar hand, roused him, with a strongs sense 
of personaUj-inflicted injmy, from the ooming 
state of somnolence. 

^Confound it! I do believe that it's your 
mother. I tell yon what, Susie, this won't do T 
the ill-used man had jnst time to say, when 
Mrs. Wynter, with the inevitable Jemmy as h^* 
companion, stood before him in the flesh. 

^Fashionable hours, eh?" he said, in a tone 
which the visitor either did not, or wonid not, 
take as a rebuke. ^ Susan and I were jnst 
thinking of dinner." 

**OhI really. Well, if Td have known-^ 
Jemmy, my dear, don't touch the dog. Ton 
know he doesn't like little children.'' 

** He always bites them when their hands are 
dhiy, and their noses want blowing," Mr. 
PhiHp, mbbmg his knickerbockered leg affec- 
tionately. Bays ; while Susan, who has not Kved 
so many as twenty-seven years with her re^ 
«pected mamma as not to understand the 
^tujms" of lier countenance, as weU as the 
significationB o£ her acts, waits, with some 
Jittl« impatience, for an explanation of 
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later-than-usual visit. At last, and just as she 
is about (for Mrs. Wynter seems inclined to be 
provokingly silent) to say, "Anything new- 
heard about poor Lilian?" the parson's wife, 
untying her bonnet, and fanning herself with 
a not over-clean pocket-handkerchief, says 
abruptly, 

" I've got a piece of news to tell you both." 

" Out with it. You'll never do it younger 1" 
exclaims Mr. Philip, rubbing his hands; "but 
I say, let's guess." 

"Oh I no, don't be tiresome 1" from Susan. 
" Mamma, what is it ? Is Nelly Cranston going 
to be married ?" 

" No, my dear ; but," with a tremble in her 
voice which surprised her auditors, for Mrs. 
Wynter was not greatly given to the display 
of emotion, " your sister Ruth is. Mr. Trefusis 
was here this evening, and it's all settled. He 
has behaved so well." 

" At last 1 Well, I am glad ! She's as good 
as gold, Ruth is — too good for a parson," adds 
irreverent Phil ; whilst Susan is for the moment 
too much taken aback for speech. 

She is fond of Ruth, and quite ready to 
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such an out-of-the-way place, and it's hardly a 
week ago since it happened." 

" You forget how fast bad news travels," Mrs. 
Wynter, whose spirits having been a good deal 
broken down since her daughter's flight, says 
sadly. " Of course he knew it, and came — ^like 
the good, kind man he is^ — ^to give us what 
comfort he could under the disgrace which 
that bad, unfeeling girl has brought upon 
us." 

•* But did he speak of it ?" Susan, still half 
incredulous, asks. " How did he begin ? I want 
to know how it all came about." 

"Just in the quietest way, like everything 
that Mr. Trefusis, who is such a perfect gentle- 
man, says and does. Your father and I were in 
the garden, looking at the blight on the apricot 
tree, when the little gate opened with scarcely 
any noise, and there was Mr. Trefusis -" . 

"Looking like a giraffe in a High Church 
coat and white tie," said Philip, who has not 
forgiven that passing hit (why cannot women 
learn to better govern their unruly members ?) 
about the "perfect breeding^' of his future 
brother-in-law. 
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" Looking like whatever you please, bat act- 
ing as a Christian gentleman," retorts Mr». 
Wynter, whose temper is easily roused, and 
who, strengthened against her plebeian son-in- 
law's assumption by the hope of this new al- 
liance, feels quite ready for a mild battle of 
words. Susan, however, stimulated by natural 
curiosity, steps in between the combatants, say- 
ing, in her eager way, 

** Oh I don't bother now. What ii the use of 
it? We all know what Mr. Trefusis is like; 
but we don't know yet what he said. Now, 
mamma dear, Phil shan't say another word, if 
you'll only begin." 

Mrs. Wynter, aware, perhaps, that beyond the 
mere fact of the proposal she has nothing that 
will be deemed of much importance to communi- 
cate, sighs heavily before the opening of her 
budget, and then commences thus : 

♦' He began — dear, good man — ^by saying how 
sincerely he sympathised with us in our sorrow, 
meaning, of course, Lilian's wickedness; and 
then — I must own I was surprised — ^for a clergy- 
man would, I should have thought, have been 
the last person to think lightly of such things, 
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he began laying the blame on — whom do you 
think r 

. " God knows 1 On Cis Palliser most likely," 
suggests Mr, Philip, who, by the way, on the 
rare occasions when he has had the chance of 
addressing the entirely-out-of-his-sphere officer 
in question, has certainly not done so with any- 
thing approaching to the familiar tone in which 
the well-satisfied-with-himself young attorney 
has allowed himself to speak of the guilty com- 
panion of his sister-in-law's flight. 

" Not at all. He did not even mention Major 
Palliser's name, but he did say that Sir Herbert 
had beea moBt unwise in leaving a poor young 
thing, who had been accustomed to gaiety and 
excitement, to get through her time as best she 
could without him; and that, for his part, he 
Considered that a great part of the mischief was 
to be laid at Sir Herbert's door." 

" And then," asks Susan, after a pause, during 
which Mrs. Wynter wipes her eyes, and Jemmy, 
who has surreptitiously begun to suck the end of 
one of Mr. Philip's choicest voeedBy has brought 
down upon his head some rather strong 
language from the repertoire of the master of the 
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house, ^^ then I suppose that Mr. Trefusis began 

about Ruth V 

" Yes. He didn't look a bit foolish, as anyone 
would suppose he might, after hanging on and 
off so long ; but just asked if Miss Wynter was 
at home — which luckily Buthie was — and said 
he should like to see her alone. Ten minutes 
afterwards they both came out of the drawing- 
room. Ruth with one of her worst morning 
dresses on, and looking as if she had been cry- 
ing " 

" GUdeous, of course 1 How vexed she must 
have been 1" 

*^ Quite the contrary, she seemed as happy as a 
queen. He just laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and said to me, * Your daughter has been so 
very kind as to promise to be my wife. You 
need not fear but that I shall do my best to 
make her happy.' After that he shook hands 
with us, and went away." 

*• And Ruth — ^how did she say that he pro- 
posed V* asks envious Susan. *^ In some awk- 
ward way, I'll be bound, and as nobody else 
would do it" 
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" I can't tell you anything about that. We 
didn't ask her ; she was so upset." 

" Upset 1 What humbug 1" growls Philip, 
who, though a good-natured young fellow 
enough on the whole, is beginning to be afraid 
that his mother-in-law's visit will delay the din- 
ner for which he craves. " Why should a girl 
be * upset' because she has just got what she has 
been wonying her life out for months past to 
get." 

A question which, as Mrs. Wynter finds her- 
self incompetent to answer it, she abruptly says 
" Good night," and wends her way homewards. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



LILIAN DREES HER DOOM. 



" fVB. 1 Racy, what will become of me when I 
^ am quite alone t I don't think I can 
bear it! Such miserable thoughts come over 
me 1 My poor little children I Herbert 1 Oh I 
what must he think of me I When I dwell upon 
it all for long together, I feel that I shall go 
mad r 

Lilian has recovered — so far recovered, at least, 
that she is able to sit up, and, from the easiest 
chair that the lodging affords, can look listless- 
ly, from the bow-window of the little sitting- 
room, at the passers-by along the busy street. It 
is the afternoon of the twenty-fifth day of her 
illness, and during all that time Horatia Gas- 
coigne has been her constant and untiring atten- 
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dant ; but — as this apparently devoted friend has 
just informed the feeble invalid — ^her time is not 
her own, and the day has all but come when 
Lilian will be left alone I 

With fingers busy at her eternal lace-wbrk, 
Racy, without lifting up her round, dark eyes, 
says quietly, 

" You ought to have thought of all this before, 
Lilian. There is no use complaining and 
lamenting now ; besides, when you get better, 
why cannot you go, as so many women are 
doing, to the Crimea ?" 

" To the Crimea ? Oh I Racy, how can you 
think of such a thing ? you, who know — who un- 
derstand ^" 

She stops, overcome with nervous trembling, 
that soon culminlEttes in an hysterical flood of 
tears ; and Racy, who has continued without in- 
termission, and with no apparent sympathy with 
her friend's distress, to ply her dexterous needle, 
says at length, in the cold, hard tone which, to 
the ear of an anguished listener, so painfully 
either reveals or confirms the before-suspected 
fact that the speaker is one who is incapable 
of understanding the heart's bitterness, and is 
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as a stranger who could not intermeddle with 
her joy. 

^^ You know, Lilian, it is all nonsense going on 
this way. I have stayed with you because you 
were ill and alone, and because I am one of 
those who, if they feel they are doing right, 
are above being talked about ; but you must be 
aware that this cannot go on for ever. My mo- 
ther wants me, and—" 

"But, Racy," interrupts the fragile-looking 
girl, who, during her friend's short speech, has 
been turning, now red, now white, a dozen 
times in the minute. ^^ But, Bacy, I have been 
thinking — oh! do let me speak — ^you who know 
eveiything — you who could save me, even now ; 
that if " 

" Lilian, I wont listen to you," Racy, rising 
hastily from her chair, " and, what is more, I 
will not expose myself to the annoyance of 
these stupid requests. As you have made your 
bed, so you must lie on it; you will be free 
one of these days " 

« Oh, Racy ! My little children 1 Think of 
them I Ah I if you did but know how I pine and 
long to see them ^" 
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*' You should have thought of that before. 
As I was saying — when you are free, you will 
find that Cis, who is honour itself, will marry 
you, and then ^" 

She is interrupted by a cry — or rather wail 
— so piteous, and so startling, from the stricken 
creature to whom she is tendering her unwel- 
come consolations, that even Racy, hard as she 
is, is momentarily moved to compassion by the 
sound. 

" Come, now," she, in a more kindly tone, says, 
" you mustn't go on in this way. Things will 
come right at last, if you will only have a little 
courage and patience. A cup of tea will do you 
good, and — and I will see Sir Herbert when I 
go to London, and tell you what he says." 

For all reply, Lilian seizes the hand which 
Racy has, in a half-caress, laid upon hers, and 
kisses it with almost frantic eagerness. 

" There, there !" the other says, impatiently, 
and, drawing her well-be-ringed fingers away, 
she adds, as she prepares to leave the room, 
" You are so impulsive ; you will make yourself 
ill again. Just keep quiet, now, while I go and 
see about the tea." 
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In another moment the door has closed upon 
the woman whom poor, desolate Lilian regards 
as her sole remaining friend, and the erring one 
is left alone with the never-dying memory of 
her fault. 

And now it is much more than possible that 
in causing (in the interests of my story) Lady 
Arundel's divorce to be " pronounced " as early 
as six months after her flight from her husband's 
house, I am committing an egregious blunder. 
The law's delays are proverbial, and the number, 
unfortunately, of those who are waiting at Free- 
dom's gates to have their shackles struck off, is, 
it is to be feared, legion. Nevertheless, with a 
great example — no less a one than the author 
of *^ Orley Farm" — before my eyes, I venture to 
strike out, duly apologising to the reading 
public for the liberty I am taking, a line of my 
own, and boldly assert that, before the month 
of November had completely closed, Sir Her- 
bert Arundel and the beautiful Lilian, whom he 
had led, less than two short yeai*s before, so 
proudly to the altar, were almost on the point 
of being no longer ^' man and wife before the 
Lord." 
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I have before said that Arandel, as was to be 
expected from a man of his marked reserve and 
proud determination of character, urged on the 
proceedings with a positively feverish haste. It 
was a case in which — seeing that no defence 
was attempted to be set up, and taking into 
consideration that it was also one in which the 
offender, .with a frankness which bordered on 
cynicism, had boldly proclaimed her own guilt 
— there existed no opening for discussion — no 
possibility of interference on the part of well- 
meaning but injudicious friends. 

With the exception of Edgar Trefusis — and 
even he had not ventured to breathe a word 
that savoured of the possibility of what the 
world would call " pardon," — ^not one of Her- 
bert's relations or friends had ever, since she had 
disgraced him, spoken the name of guilty Lilian 
to her husband. There are few men, and those 
only of a very high order of mental organiza- 
tion, to whom even the truest pity would not, 
in such a case as this, be a distasteful thing. 
The truth of this axiom is pretty generally be- 
lieved and acted upon ; moreover, from the 
chance of being intruded upon in his sorrow by 
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the offered compassion of the " world," Sir Her- 
bert was still fiirther removed by the tendency 
towards reserve of character which a blow such 
as that which he had received would very 
naturally intensify, and render far more diffi- 
cult than before to break through the barriers 
thereof. From the first, so great and complete 
was his mastery over himself (or, as some — for 
Sir Herbert was not a universally popular char- 
acter — were spiteful enough to say, "so little did 
he feel the calamity which had overtaken him"), 
there had, beyond, perhaps, a slight increase in 
the gravity that had grown of late to be almost 
habitual to him, been no change whatever notice- 
able either in his habits or demeanour. What 
it cost him to show himself, as before, in his 
place in the House, at his club, and, in short, in 
the accustomed haunts of men, none but him- 
self could have told. The Dean, his brother-in- 
law, a man without a backbone to his character, 
and to whom public opinion was as the breath 
of his nostrils, was lost in not altogether ad- 
miring surprise at Sir Herbert's powers of self- 
command. 

** That sort of thing may be carried too far, 
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in my opinion," he said, one da,y, in family con- 
clave — his wife and Lady Mellish, together with 
Edgar Trefusie, who, being a cousin of his own, 
Was deemed eligible for admittance into this 
mild kind of conaeil defamille. " Of course, any 
one could, if he chose, go about, as Arundel 
does, making his face look like wood, and talk- 
ing as if nothing had happened ; but the ques- 
tion is — Ought he to do so I Is it decent? Is 
it, in point of fact (for that is what it comes 
to), showing that proper regard to the world's 
opinion, and that condemnation of vice, which 
every important member of society is bound to 
to do. That is what I go upon — eh, Trefusis ? 
What do you say to giving Anmdel a hint on the 
subject?" 

And the Dean, who was got up in grand 
clerical teivue to dine with an Archbishop, strok- 
ed caressingly the comely cal^ clothed with shin- 
ing silk, that rested on his knee. 

Mr. Trefusis, being habitually somewhat slow 
of speech, it was by Lady Mellish, who, certain- 
ly, as a rule, could not be complained of as err- 
ing in that respect, that the Dean's suggestions 
were responded to* A woman of the world, 
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worldly, and devoted, both in that eapadtj, and 
from motherly feeling, to her children's inter- 
ests, it was only natural that tihe should be very 
loth to see anything approaching even to a mis- 
take in any act or word of her abont-to-be- 
emancipated brother. 

** I cannot agree with yon," she said, vehe- 
mently. " I think poor Bertie quite wonderfbL 
So calm, so dignified I While that horrid crea- 
ture "" 

** Poor soul r put in Edgar, pityingly. " By 
all accounts it seems likely that she may soon 
be summoned to another, and, let ns hope, a 
more merciful tribunal than one composed oi 
a female judge and jury here below would pro- 
bably be " 

" Now, Mr. Trefusis," Lady Mellish, her lond 
tones making markec^ contrast with his sub- 
duced and quiet ones, said, ** I really am aston- 
ished at you. There are women, of course — 
young girls, too, especially, for whom it is only 
Christian-like and right — under certain cireymr- 
stances — to make excuse. When women are ne- 
glected by their husbands ^* 

" Which Lady Arundel — pardon me for saying 
so— was." 
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" And you think that neglect, as you call it, is 
an excuse for her leaving him? You think that 
because (I have reason to know that it was in 
consequence of her own ill-behaviour) Bertie 
did not allow her to come to town for the sea- 
son, whilst he was tiring himself to death, poor 
fellow, with rushing backwards and forwards to 
attend Parliament, his wicked wife did no 
wrong in leaving him and her children, and 
going off, in the most shameful manner, with a 
former lover ?" 

She stopped, panting for breath, and violent- 
ly excited by the picture of her brother's wrongs 
which she bad drawn. That Lilian should have 
acted as she had done, was, no doubt, a '^ great 
thing " both for Gcina and her brother ; but Lady 
Mellish was destitute neither of family affec- 
tion nor family pride, and the thought of 
Lilian's crime against both was very terrible to 
her. 

By this time, Trefusis, having, so to speak, 
gathered himself together, was enabled to take 
up, in so far as such a thing was possible, the 
cause of the guilty one. 

" Tou entirely mistake my meaning," he said 
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mildly, "if you imagine that I think lightly, 
and without the deepest sense of its magnitude, 
of the sin that poor Lady Arundel has commit- 
ted ; but there is one sentence in the Bible — a 
short and pithy one — ^which often, when I think 
of this young erring creature, comes suggest- 
ively to my remembrance, * Parents, provoke 
not your children to wrath.' And she was a 
child compared with Arundel — a child in years, 
in judgment, in feeling, in experience. A spoilt 
child, intensely impulsive, accustomed to ex- 
citement, and full of deep and passionate yearn- 
ings to be loved and admired." 

" Precisely the thing she ought not to have 
been," put in Lady Mellish. 

"Granted; but that such should, unfortu- 
nately, have been this poor girl's idiosyncrasy 
is no more a fault to be laid to her charge than 
is the exquisite beauty that has so mainly con- 
tributed to her downfall. Her marriage, as I 
foresaw from the first, was a mistake." 

" Of course it was. Anyone could have seen 
that!" came in chorus from the rest of the little 
conclave. 

"A better or a higher-minded fellow than 
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Arundel, does not, as I need not say, exist ; but 
he has little mercy on human weaknesses ; he is 
accustomed to find that his Will is Law, and he 
is outwardly very cold and undemonstrative.'' 
I can quite understand," he added in a lower 
tone, "how it chanced that, with Miss Gas- 
coigne to the fore, Herbert should have pro- 
voked that sensitive, foolish young thing to 
the wrath which, in ray opinion, was at the 
root of her misdoing." 

It was about a fortnight after this conversa- 
tion that the engagement of Mr. Trefusis to 
Ruth Wynter was announced. That he should, 
after Lady Arundel's notorious conduct, be will- 
ing to connect himself with "such a family" 
was subject for surprise to many. Lady Mel- 
lish, who was now-for August had set in— on 
the point of departing with her daughter, in 
charge of Sir Herbert's healthy little twins, to 
Worthing, was especially fluent on thei subject, 
affirming that now, for the first time, she under- 
stood the reason why Mr. Trefusis always 
" backed up poor Bertie's hardened wife." 

"Of course, under the circumstances," she 
remarked to placid Lady Alfired, " he could not 
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do otherwise — ^but the idea of hie marrying the 
sister ! A man so well connected, too, to say 
nothing of his being a clergyman I 1 don't 
think it will be very pleasant for Bertie to have 
her so close to Glyngowan next year." 

** Don't you ?" said Lady Alfred, who, not 
being particularly bright^ was sometimes quite 
unintentionally guilty of the mistake of " rub- 
bing " her eldest sister " the wrong way." " I 
should think it would be quite a comfort to poor 
Herbert to have that good creature Ruth at 
hand. Suppose, for instance, that the children 
were to be ill, what would he do ?" 

To Lady Hellish, whose intention and hope 
it was to be henceforth all in all to her brother, 
to act the part, or rather to take the place, of 
mother to his children, and female head of his 
house, this remark of Blanche's was not exactly 
pleasant to listen to. It not, however, being 
ber cue to enter — at present, at least — into 
either argument or explanation on the subject, 
she-which was certainly the wisest course- 
allowed it quietly to " drop." 

END OF THE SECOND V0LX7ME. 



